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TWO COACHES OF THE EXPRESS RIPPED OPEN ALONG ONE SIDE BY TOPPLING TRUCKS OF A PASSING GOODS TRAIN, ON THE L.MS. LINE NEAR ROTHERHAM. 


en 
‘&% THE CAUSE OF THE COLLISION: THE DERAILED TRUCKS AT THE REAR OF THE # THE EFFECT OF THE COLLISION : A CLOSER VIEW OF THE TERRIBLE 
GOODS TRAIN--SHOWING (ABOVE ANOTHER TRUCK TO RIGHT) THE FALLEN SIGNAL HAVOC ALONG ONE SIDE OF A PASSENGER COACH TORN OPEN BY 
> POST WHICH ALSO HIT THE EXPRESS. THE FALLING GOODS TRUCKS AS THE TRAINS PASSED EACH OTHER. 
The disaster which befell the York to Bristol express on the L.M.S. line near tore out the whole sides of two passenger coaches. The trucks alse overturned 
Rotherham, on November 19, was an extraordinary one, if not unique in the a signal post between the lines, and this also fell on the passenger train, striking 
history of railway accidents. The remarkable feature was that a passenger one coach after another. Nine passengers were killed outright, and several 
train suffered serious casualties and damage in a collision without being derailed. others were injured. The cause of the trucks being derailed has not been 
It will be recalled that the express was passing a long goods train going in the definitely proved at the time of writing, but it was stated unofficially to have 
opposite direction, when one of the rear goods trucks collapsed and the next been the breaking of a draw - bar—an iron bar that runs beneath a goods waggon 


was piled upon it. They left the rails and, toppling over towards the express, from end to end.—{Puorocrarus sy Sromt anp Gewerat anp C.N.) 
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y AN EXTRAORDINARY, IF NOT UNIQUE, RAILWAY DISASTER: A PASSENGER TRAIN WRECKED, WITH SERIOUS LOSS OF LIFE, THOUGH WITHOUT BEING DERAILED— 
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an interesting article in the London Mercury, 

as in one or two other places lately, it has been 
noted that the artists who started with entirely new 
artistic methods have now themselves returned to 
more realistic methods, and what some would call 
more reasonable methods. According to the pioneer 
theory of progress, of which we have all heard so 
much, they ought by this time to have shot far out 
of sight, and be enjoying the society of our great- 
great-grandchildren. For it is supposed to be the 
duty of this singular sort of pioneer to lose sight 
entirely of the army which he leads. 


Of course, the whole metaphor is a 
muddle: most of that modern theory of 
progress is merely a muddle of meta- 
phors. A pioneer does not lead an 
army; he is merely a man who walks 
in front of it, and is as much under 
the orders of the general command as 
the last man who walks behind it. 
But, accepting the vague imagery of 
those who talk of a pioneer when they 
mean a prophet, it is clear that the 
pioneer sometimes falls back on the 
main body of the advance. In other 
words, the prophet sometimes gets tired 
of the society of the babe unborn (who 
may be an uncommunicative com- 
panion) and seeks for companions even 
among contemporaries. It is a great 
honour to be knocked into the middle 
of next week; but some have re- 
covered from the shock, and seem to 
be making desperate efforts to be alive 
now. I cannot pronounce upon the 
case of pictorial art, but in the parallel 
case of literature there is perhaps some- 
thing to be said about the tests of such 
a return to society, and of whether and 
when it is a return to sanity. 


The first truth involved is a truism, 
but a truism often as little understood 
as any mystery. It is that the artist 
is a person who communicates some- 
thing. He may communicate it more 
or less easily and quickly; he may 
communicate it to a larger or smaller 
number of people. But it is a ques- 
tion of communication and not merely 
of what some people call expression. 
Or rather, strictly speaking, unless it 
is communication it is not expression. 
A signalman cannot be said to express 
the fact that the Scotch Express is 
coming from York, if he communicates 
the fact that it has broken down at 
Newcastle. A messenger cannot be said 
to express his sorrow at a king having 
been shot, if he only succeeds in com- 
municating the news that he has been 
crowned. The word “ expression "’ im- 
plies that something appears as what it 
really is; and that the thing that is 
recognised outside is the same that has 


in 1857, and was for thirteen years a clerk at Somerset House. 
of the “ Penny Illustrated Paper,” and the next year was appointed Editor of “ The Illustrated 


Br G. K, CHESTERTON, 


it is not good enough. If we must be content 
with knowing that Mr. Binks has had a tragedy 
out, as he might have a tooth out, it is not 
good enough. Mr. Brown and Mr. Binks have not 
expressed themselves, because we know no more 
about them than we did before; except that they 
are feeling a little better. This, as I say, is a 
truism, but it is one that is strangely forgotten 
in a great deal of the fashionable fuss about 
artistic self-expression. The artist does ultimately 
exhibit himself as being intelligent by being intelli- 


FORMERLY EDITOR OF “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” AND THE “SKETCH,” 
AND FOUNDER OF THE “SPHERE” AND THE “ TATLER”: THE LATE MR. CLEMENT 
K. SHORTER. 
The death of Mr. Clement K. Shorter is a great loss to illustrated journalism. He was born in London 


In 1890 he became Assistant Editor 


the ordinary man who is not an artist. That is 
exactly what is true of the man who is called a 
Philistine. He has subtleties in his soul which he 
cannot describe; Ae has secrets of emotion which 
he can never show to the public. It is the grocer 
and the greengrocer who have thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for tears. It is the haberdasher who 
weeps he knows not why. It is the chartered account- 
ant who dies with all his music in him. But it should 
obviously be the aim of the musician to die with all 
his music out of him ; even if this ideal state of things 
can seldom be achieved. 


The point is here, however, that it 
is not enough that the musician should 
get his music out of him. It is also 
his business to get his music into 
somebody else. We should all be rea- 
sonable enough to recognise that the 
somebody else will depend to some 
extent on the sort of music. But if 
all he can say is that he has a secret 
of sealed-up power and passion, that 
his imagination is visited by visions 
of which the world knows nothing, 
that he is conscious of a point of view 
which is wholly his own and is not 
expressed in anything common or com- 
prehensible — then he is simply saying 
that he is mot an artist, and there is 
an end of it. He is simply saying 
what his stockbroker or his dentist or 
his dustman have probably got a per- 
fect right to say. 


The real truth to be recognised on 
the other side is this. The expression 
of a unique point of view, so that 
somebody else shall share it, is a very 
difficult and delicate matter. It will 
probably take the artist some time, 
and a number of experiments, to make 
his meaning clear. And it seems to 
me that the moment when he returns 
to a more normal style is, very often, 
simply the moment when he has man- 
aged to make it clear. The time when 
he is wild and revolutionary and un- 
fathomable and ferociously original is 
the time when he is trying to do it. 
The time when he is called ordinary is 
the time when he has done it. 


It is true that there is a sort of 
bad parody of this good process. There 
generally is of all good processes: 
diabolus simius Dei. It does some- 
times happen that a man who had 
revolutionary ideals in his youth sells 
them for a merely snobbish conformity. 
But I do not think this is true of the 
modern artists whose return to a more 
normal manner has, recently been re- 
marked in this connection. Their work 
has still an individual character, even 
when it becomes intelligible as well as 


been realised inside. 


Now, I know that for some time 
past it has been the custom to talk 
of the artist expressing something, as 
if it only meant his getting rid of 
something. It may be natural that 
the artist should want to get rid of 


his art; especially when we consider what it is gible. I do not say by being easy to understand, 
sometimes like. But it is not his business only 


London News,” holding that post for nine years. In 1893 the “ Sketch” was founded, and he was 
its first Editor. In 1900 he founded the “ Sphere” and in 1903 the “ Tatler.” He remained Editor 
of the “Sphere,” of which his literary causerie was a leading feature, for twenty-six years, until 
his retirement, through ill-health, last August. As a writer he was chiefly known for his books on 
the Brontés. He also wrote on Napoleon and George Borrow, and edited Boswell’s “ Johrson.” 
His first wife, who died in 1918, was Dora Sigerson, the poet. In 1920 he married Miss Doris 
Banfield. He was a great collector of books and literary relics, and had an unusually interesting 
library.—{Pholograph by Vandyk.} 


but certainly by being understood. 


individual. 


I am merely pointing out that the 
moment when artists become intelligible 
is the moment when they become truly 
and triumphantly individual. It is the 
time when the individual first appears in 
the world with which art is concerned ; 


the world of receptivity and appreciation. Every 
individual is an individual; and I am one of those 


to deliver himself. It is, I say very solemnly, his 
business to deliver the goods. It may be in some 
cases, when the goods are delivered to some people, 
that the goods are mistaken for bads. But if the 
goods cannot be delivered, the goods are not good 
enough. If we have nothing but the assurance 
that Mr. Brown is no longer troubled by a triolet, 


Yet there is still a vast amount of talk about 
the isolated and incommunicable spirit of the man 
of genius ; about how he has in him things too deep 
for expression and too subtle to be subject to general 
criticism. I say that that is exactly what is not 
true of the artist. That is exactly what is true of 


who think that every individual is an interesting 
individual. But, anyhow, there are a very large 
number of individuals who would be interesting if 
they had the power of arousing our interest. But 
the moment of creation is the moment of com- 
munication. It is when the work has passed from 
mind to mind that it becomes a work of art. 
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MODERN PORTRAITURE: MORE EXAMPLES FROM THE R:S.P.P. SHOW. 


By Courtesy or THE Artists THe Roya. Society Portrart Artist’s on Copyricut Reserven ix Eacn Case. 


“HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF WESTMINSTER." 


“THE HON. GEORGE LASCELLES.” 
BY AMBROSE McEVOY, A.R.A. 


We reproduce here a further selection from the many notable portraits to be 
seen in the Royal Society of Portrait Painters’ new Exhibition, at present on 
view in the galleries of the Royal Academy at Burlington House. Four other 
examples were given. in our issue of November 20. The Exhibition, which is 
the thirty-sixth of those held annually by the Society, is one of great interest, 
not only from an artistic point of view, but also on the personal side in regard 
to the sitters, among whom are many well-known people eminent in various 


“MISS MAJOR, PRINCIPAL OF GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.” 
BY SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, KBE, RA. 


phases of contemporary life. Several portraits of members of the Royal Family, 
by Mr. Ambrose McEvoy, are included in the Exhibition. The Hon. George 
Henry Hubert Lascelles, elder son of Viscount Lascelles and Princess Mary 
Viscountess Lascelles, was born on February 7, 1923, and is the first grand- 
child of the King and Queen. Mr. McEvoy also shows portraits of Lady 
Patricia Ramsay and Lady Maud Carnegie. The Exhibition will remain open 
until December 11. 
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ALASKA FROM THE AIR: 
A GREAT FEAT OF AERIAL SURVEY. 


Puorocrarus By THe Unirep States Navat Are Service, sy P. A.. 
Hexsert Puortos. Inc., Centra Press. 


THE CAPITAL OF ALASKA: THE CITY OF JUNEAU—STRANGELY MODERN OF 
ASPECT IN ITS FAR-NORTH SETTING—UNDER THE SHADOW OF TOWERING 
MOUNTAINS. 


FLYING OVER ALASKAN MOUNTAIN PEAKS BETWEEN JUNEAU AND SKAGWAY : 
ONE OF THE SEAPLANES USED BY THE AMERICAN MAPPING EXPEDITION 
IN THE AIR. 


A “STAND” OF TIMBER,. VERY VALUABLE TO THE WOOD-PULP INDUSTRY, 
DISCOVERED BY THE AERIAL SURVEYORS: WOODED HILLS AROUND AN 


ALASKA AS A SOURCE OF TIMBER SUPPLY: THICK FORESTS BESIDE LAKES 
EAST OF FORTMAN FISH HATCHERY, LORING, ON REVILLAGIGEDE ISLAND. 


THE WONDERFUL MOUNTAIN SCENERY OF ALASKA AS VIEWED FROM THE 
AIR: A LAKE AMONG THE SNOW-CLAD PEAKS. 


Wonderful results are achieved nowadays by aerial survey, the develop- 
ment of which by the British Air Service was recently demonstrated to 
the Dominion delegates to the Imperial Conference. Very fine work of 
the same sort is done by the Air Services of the United States, as shown 
by the above remarkable photographs. One of the descriptions that ac- 
company them states: “ The most noteworthy expedition into the wilds 
of Alaska ever attempted by any American Government agency has just 
closed its first chapter. Under the leadership of Lieutenant B. H. Wyatt, 
Navy aviator, 120 officers and men left the Navy air station at San Diego, 
Cal., about June 1 last, and during four months have been flying over 
the trackless wastes of south-eastern Alaska, mapping the country. Over 
40,000 square miles of terrain are to be charted, and the expedition will 
have to return in 1927 and 1928 to complete the work.” 


ON THE TOP OF A MOUNTAIN OVERLOOKING PYBUS BAY. 
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FUTURE EMPIRE AIRSHIP TRAVEL: DOMINION PREMIERS SEE “R101.” 


Puorocrara wy C.N. Drawinc or tue Arrsmip sy G. H. Davis. (Copyricuren.) 
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Passencer 
PLATFORM 


SEARCHLIGHT 
PLATFoam 


Revolving Cone 
To Tee AiRSHIP 1s MookeD. 


Tne Top of the @Reat MAST 


DePARTURE Ano 
ARkiVAL 
PLATFORN 


HOW PASSENGERS WILL BOARD THE GREAT AIRSHIP “Ri01"’ (NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION) FOR A_ FLIGHT 
TO THE DOMINIONS—IN THE MOORING-MAST LIFT, (L. TO R.) MR. MACKENZIE KING AND SIR SAMUEL HOARE. 


The structural work in progress on the “R101,” the great State airship of (170 ft.), and climbed thence into the masthead chamber. From this mast the 
5,000,000 cubic feet capacity, now being built in the Royal Airship Works at “R101” will start on her first flight to India. She is designed to reach Australia 


Cardington, near Bedford, was inspected recently by delegates to the Imperial 
Conference. Among them were three Dominion Premiers, Mr. Mackenzie King 
(Canada), Mr. S. M. Bruce (Australia), and Mr. J. G. Coates (New Zealand), 
accompanied by Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary for Air. They ascended the lift 
in the new mooring mast (nearly 200ft. high) to the passenger platform 


in 12} days, South Africa in 6, India in 5, and Canada in 2§ days’ travel. 
The “R101” will be 736 ft. long, with a gross lift of 150 tons. She will 
carry about 100 passengers, besides goods, and ten tons of mails. The upper 
illustration shows how passengers will embark and disembark. The light 
collapsible gangway is withdrawn into the airship after use. 
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che leaden skies and bare trees make the country- 

side but a drear place indeed during the winter 
months to those who have eyes and see not. But 
such as have inherited a love of Nature find still a 
charm amid this apparent gloom. For, though life 
seems to have reached its lowest ebb, that semblance 
is by no means real. The hedgerows and coppices 
may look drear, but to an observant eye the promise 
of spring is already there. The hazel is bedecked 
with long, smooth tassels that will later break forth 
into pollen-bearing catkins, and there are many wild 
flowers which reserve their beauties for these dull 
days. Besides, there are many species of birds which 
are to be found with us only during this time, and 
they are well worth careful study. 


And now, too, comes ancther diversion, which 
requires a quite unusual amount of alertness and 
patience, and this is hunting for the pupe of butter- 
flies and moths, for they are cunningly hidden—so 
much so that the beginner will reap but a poor harvest. 
If these be sought purely from the collector’s point 
of view, to provide him with perfect specimens of the 
adult insects, more than half their value will be lost, 
for each presents food for thought that will last a 
lifetime. In the matter of their shape, their invest- 


CONCERNING COCOONS. 


even hard frosts, till the mysterious growth-processes 
going on within are complete, when that shell will 


burst, and out of it will creep—a 
butterfly ! 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


as in the case of our puss-moth and some Saturniids, 
escape by emitting a corrosive fluid—caustic potash— 
which softens the prison walls 


But not always will it prove 
true to type. For a persistent low 
temperature will bring about some 
subtle physiological change which 
will give rise to what the entomo- 
logist calls a “ blind peacock ’’— 
that is to say, a creature shorn 
of all its glory; for the general 
coloration is dull, and as to 
the “‘eyes,’’ they are but mere 
smudges. Here we have what 
answers to normal “ seasonal 
coloration’? shown by many 
tropical species. But that is 
another story. The swallow-tailed 
and cabbage - white butterflies, 
instead of hanging suspended by 
the tail alone, place across the 
body at the last moment a silken 
thread to form a _ supporting 
girdle. I have said that these 

chrysalides escape detec- 


tion owing to their har- 
mony with their inanimate 
surroundings. But there 
is a South American 
species of butterfly, Meso- 
semia sylvina, a relation 
of our Duke of Bur- 
gundy fritillary, but hav- 


sufficiently to enable the prisoner 
to push its way through. The 
caterpillars of the genus A ntheria, 
which furnish “‘ Tussore’’ silk, 
form a cocoon which is attached 
to its support by a long stalk, 
as in the case of Antheria 
mylitta, shown in the accom- 
panying photograph (Fig. 2). 
The surface of this cocoon has 
a relatively smooth and almost 
cork-like appearance. 


Finally, mention must be 
made of the cocoon of a black- 
and-white West African moth, 
Desliemera antinorii, which spins 
but a slender case, covered out- 
side with little whitish balls, 
simulating the cocoons of para- 
sites which feed upon the tissues 
of the helpless chrysalides of 
moths. Birds, discovering such 
infected cases, pass by without 
more ado, believing that nothing 
remains for them but empty 
husks. Thus, by simulating a 
parasitized cocoon, it secures 
immunity from attack. Here 
are instances enough—and it 
would have been possible to 
cite dozens more—to give point 


ing no name in common 
speech, which has adopted 
a device that can, with- 
out exaggeration, be de- 
scribed as amazing —a 
word beloved by journal- 
ists, but which is some- 
times justified. For here, 
at the time of pupation, 
the caterpillars group 
themselves together in 
little clusters of three or four at intervals 
along a stem of the food plant, so that, 
when pupation takes place, the chrysalides 
take the form of a series of leaf - buds. 


But let me turn now to the cater- 


_FIG. 2—OF THE GENUS THAT SUPPLIES 

“TUSSORE” SILK: A COCOON OF THE 

ANTHERIA MYLITTA, SUPPORTED BY 
A LONG STALK. 


When more is known of the life-history of 

Antherea mylitia, we may discover why it sus- 

pends its cocoon from a long stalk. The texture 

of the walls of this case is very dense, but the 
inner lining is of soft silk. 


to one final comment. All 
these are to be regarded as 
illustrations of “ instinctive be- 
haviour.” 


Each of these caterpillars 
provides for its latter end “ in- 
stinctively ’’— that is to say, 
without fore-knowledge of the 
end to be gained or previous 
experience. These complex 
activities are performed but once in their lives. 
They can have had no parental instruction, nor 
any design to follow. Failure to perform them 
aright can have but one end, and that is death. 


pillars of moths. Commonly these, 
just before pupation, spin for them- 


FIG. 1—COVERED WITH BEAUTIFUL OPEN TRACERY FORMED 
OF LIQUID SILK HARDENED TO THE CONSISTENCY OF HORN: 
COCOONS OF CALIGULA SIMLA—ONE (ON LEFT) SHOWING 


THE CHRYSALIS WITHIN. 


ments, their coloration, and their relation to their 
surroundings, they are all wonderful. And besides 
these varied aspects, there are problems of “ be- 
haviour’ to be considered which should cause the 
psychologist furiously to think, which really he very 
seldom does—he so often only “ thinks he thinks,”’ 
as do so many of us who are not “ psychologists.” 


There is more material here than I can possibly 
examine in the space that is mine, but a general 
survey is at least possible. No parlour conjurer, 
producing rabbits out of a hat, ever performed so 
wonderful a trick as does Nature when she produces 
a chrysalis out of a caterpillar! Take that of the 
gorgeous Peacock butterfly, for example. When full- 
fed—that is to say, at the end of its larval life, as 
may be seen in a captive specimen—.it will be found to 
remain motionless for some hours, attached to the food- 
plant or the walls of its prison, and then suddenly will 
begin to wriggle, hanging by its hind pair of legs. 
Presently, out of the caterpillar skin will emerge an 
elongated shell, bifid at its free end, and armed with 
spines along what is really its under-surface. A few 
more wriggles and the skin drops, leaving this strange 
body attached by a number of special hooks to a 
silken web spun just before this transformation. This 
case soon hardens, and from its shape and coloration 
becomes invisible to all who do not know what to 
look for. Here it will hang, exposed to all weathers, 


selves a silken shroud, as in the case 
of the silkworm moth. This cater- 
pillar makes three separate cocoons—a 
thin and paper-like inner one, a tough 
middle one, and an outer covering, 
loose and fluffy. From the middle 
layer the commercial silk is obtained. This, 
in each cocoon, consists of a single thread 
of some fifteen hundred feet long. 


Look at the picture of the cocoon of 
Caligula simla (Fig. 1). This is of a very 
different type: a delicate mesh-work of 
a dull-gold colour, made of liquid silk which, 
in hardening, has formed a lattice - work 
seemingly of horn. Within lies the chrysalis. 
The moth, in due time, escapes from the lower 
end, which is closed by stiff, bristle-like threads, 
which, while affording a free passage from 
within, yet forbid entrance from without. 


In the Saturniid moths, as in the case 
of our Emperor moth and Saturnia carpini 
shown here (Fig. 3), this method of fortifi- 
cation is still more perfectly developed. This 
family includes some of the largest and most 
remarkable forms of the insect world: the 


North Austrian Coscinocera hercules, with its 
expanded wings and tail, covers an area of 
somewhere round about seventy square inches. OF 
In some members of this genus the cocoon 
is entirely closed, so that the emerging moth 
has to escape by cutting its way out by 
means of a special instrument seated at the 
base of the front wing. Some other moths, 


SATURNIA CARPINI, 


FIG. 3.—-AN EXAMPLE OF “ INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOUR”: COCOONS 
FROM WHICH THE MOTH ESCAPES 


BY EJECTING FLUID TO SOFTEN THE WALLS. 


When Saturnia carpini is ready to emerge from its cocoon, it has to soften 
the walls of one end by ejecting fluid, caustic potash, and then push its 
way out. The pectinated or comb-like antenne are plainly seen folded down 
on the under-surface of this chrysalis in the cocoon which has been opened. 
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HOW THE CUTTLEFISH CHANGES COLOUR : 

A SECTION OF SKIN (MUCH MAGNIFIED) 

WITH COLOUR CELLS (CHROMATOPHORES) 
EXPANDING AND CONTRACTING. 2 


THE CUTTLEFISH AND ITS “ SMOKE-SCREEN”’: 


THE “CHAMELEON” OF THE SEA: A SPECIES NEW 


TO THE “ZOO” AQUARIUM. 


“THE CHAMELEON-LIKE COLOUR CHANGES OF 
THE CUTTLEFISH: ANOTHER SECTION OF 


— SKIN (MUCH MAGNIFIED), SHOWING SOME 


IN THE ZEBRA-LIKE COLOUR PHASE: A CUTTLEFISH UNDER OF THE NUMEROUS CHROMATOPHORES. 
WATER, WITH ITS UNDULATING FRINGE, BIG EYES, AND TEN 
TENTACLES, THE OUTER TWO VERY LONG FOR SEIZING PREY. 


A CUTTLEFISH EMITTING ITS “SMOKE - SCREEN": 
THE FIRST PHASE — INKY FLUID DISCHARGED FROM 
A TUBULAR FUNNEL NEAR THE FRONT OF THE BODY. 


THE SECOND PHASE OF THE “SMOKE- THE THIRD PHASE OF THE “ SMOKE-SCREEN "’: 
SCREEN": THE INKY “CLOUD " BEGINNING A FURTHER ENLARGEMENT OF THE CLOUD OF 
TO ENLARGE AND SPREAD IN THE WATER. 


THE FOURTH PHASE OF THE EXPANDING “SMOKE-SCREEN"’: THE METHOD THE “SMOKE-SCREEN" COMPLETE: THE CUTTLEFISH IN THE “MANTLE OF 
BY WHICH THE CUTTLEFISH PROTECTS ITSELF FROM ENEMIES AND BECOMES INVISIBILITY" EJECTED FROM ITS INK-SAC (THE SOURCE OF SEPIA AS A 
INVISIBLE. “ PIGMENT FOR ARTISTS). 
These photographs are of: especial interest, since a pair of cuttlefish have just change colour to identify itself with its surroundings. The secret lies in the 
been placed in the “ Zoo” Aquarium—the first ever exhibited there. The cuttle- skin. Thousands upon thousands of small colour cells, called * chromatophores,’ 
fish has ten tentacles (as against eight of the octopus), the two outer ones being can expand or contract, thus causing a wonderful change of hue. But the most 
much longer than the rest and used for seizing prey. ‘ The eyes,” writes powerful weapon of defence the cuttlefish possesses is its ink-bag. When it 
Dr. Ulrich Schultz, “look almost intelligent, and in their structure resemble perceives an enemy, it discharges brownish matter, which colours the sea for yards 
those of human beings and higher animals. The cuttlefish has many powerful around, and enables it to escape.” From this inkbag sepia is made. Cuttle bone 
enemies, but few creatures possess better means of protection. First it can is used for cage-birds and in tooth-powder.—{Puorocearus sy Srewerssew-Ura.} 
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” O dance like a thief in a mist, nobody can find 

T you,” is not the way of “ backward "’ man. 
His jumpings and gyrations, his posturings, his 
brandished club, his threatening spear and guardian 
shield are public and communal. The “ decadent” 
pairing of our ball-rooms is not for him : his prancings 
are general joys, massed menaces, common prayers. 


the actors spring up and fling the spear. This is 
supposed to slay the enemy, who is represented by 
a large tuft of grass, which is seized with the hand 
and cut with the battle-axe. The warriors retreat, 
each carrying over his shoulder the tuft of grass 
symbolising a head, and the ceremony is ended by 
a triumphant song and dance in which the women 
join. 


“The Matabele war dance began with a 
march - past the king, who soon retired into 
his kraal with the witch-doctors to make 
medicine. Women and girls danced in front 
of the warriors, and when the king later 
joined the party, everyone was expected to 
join in, and the witch-doctors and their at- 
tendants ran about with thorn-sticks, beating 
all who throwgh weariness or boredom were 
reluctant to do so. The stick was also 
applied to those who did not dance with 
the necessary vigour.”’ 

“The Itogapuks begin their war dance 
with a slow shuffling of feet and a swaying 
of their naked bodies, as they alternately 
advance and retreat, meanwhile sounding 
their shrill cries to an accompaniment of 
flutes and hollow gourds. The final act illus- 
trates the abduction of women by the con- 
querors, a piece of symbolism taking us 


A PERILOUS EXHIBITION FOR WHICH A PERFORMER OFTEN 
PREPARES HIMSELF BY DANCING AND DRINKING HIMSELF 
INTO HYSTERIA: HAMMOCK-DANCING IN SIERRA LEONE. 


This peculiar dance is described in the article. 


Reproductions from “ Tribal Dancing and Social Development,” by Courtesy 


of the Publishers, Messrs. H. F. and G, Witherby. 


And they have infinitely more meaning than their 
civilised cousins many times removed. Mr. Ham- 
bly classifies. On the social side are the dances 
attending birth, introduction into tribal life, mar- 
riage, war, and the ceremonies of Secret Societies ; 
on the magico-religious are those connected with 
the worship of deities, the sun, the moon, snakes, 
ancestors, and so on, and with initiation into priest- 
hood ; with food—hunting, fishing, agriculture, rain ; 
with sickness—exorcism of demons ; and with death— 
funeral dances to lay ghosts. Every step, every 
action, has its motive and its meaning, moral or 
unmoral, perhaps even immoral. Supplication and 
thanksgiving ; placation, stimulation, symbolism, wel- 
coming, mating-display, mimicry of bird and beast, 
the encouragement of the warrior spirit, the cele- 
bration of victory, all play their parts, and they 
result in the strangest, most macabre, of saltations, 
twistings and turnings, writhings and wrigglings, 
gestures and gambollings. Always, however, they 
are rhythmic, whether they be performed to the 
measured beat of hand against hand or upon thighs, 
to drum-tap, pipe, or rattle, or, as with the Copper- 
mine River natives, to the tapping of tambourines and 
the flipping of finger-nails against upper incisors ! 

Queer fancies and “ figures’’ follow as a matter 
of course. 

‘ Blackmailing dances of New Guinea recorded 
by Hardy and Elkington appear to be related to the 
Secret Society dances of New Britain, for performers, 
hideously painted and grotesquely attired, visit by 
night the hut of the person from whom payment is 
to be extorted. On arrival the blackmailers com- 
mence a wild, fantastic whirl, accompanied by song 
in which threats are shricked until the unfortunate 
victim consents to make a payment.’ A strictly 
unsocial affair ! 

“Dancing in connection with head-hunting is 
a practice extremely common among the Nagas 
in Assam, in Formosa and Borneo, also in the Philip- 
pines, and right through New Guinea, the Solomons, 
the New Hebrides, and Fiji. . . . In North America 
there does not appear to have been any collect- 
ing of heads, though it is probable that taking of 
scalps was a convenient modification of the head- 
hunting practice."’ In one dance, the Nagas, 
aping a fight, advance in extended order, “ nothing 
being seen but a line of shields making rapid pro- 
gress. When sufficiently near to an imaginary enemy 


* Tribal Dancing and Social Development.” By W. D. Hambly, 
B.Sc. (Oxon), Anthropologist to the Wellcome Expedition, Sudan ; 
Assistant Curator, African Ethnology, Field Museum, Chicago ; Author 
of “ The History of Tattooing,” “ Origins of Education among Primi- 
tive People.” With a Preface by Charles Hose, Hon. Sc.D. (Cantab.). 
(H. F. and G. Witberby; 21s. net.) 


back to early days of marriage by capture. 
In the dance each warrior chooses a girl, and 
throwing her over his shoulder runs away 
with the screaming captive.” 

By way of contrast, certain North 
American Indians have, or had (Mr. Hambly’s 
reference is dated 1841), dances “in aid of’’ ! 
“The kindliness and hospitality of backward 
races,’’ he remarks, “‘ is a well-established fact which 
is illustrated by a dance given by the wealthiest and 
most aristocratic young men of the tribe. This function 
has for its object the benefit of a widow whose husband 
has recently been killed in tribal warfare. Performers 
are clad in breech-cloths made from quills of the 
eagle and raven, while for purposes of marking time 
each carries a rattle in his right hand, and the medicine 
man is close by beating a drum and joining in the 
song at the highest pitch of his voice. The widow 
sits near the door of her wigwam ready to receive 
the gifts which never fail to be rendered by specta- 
tors, whose sympathies are appealed to by the so- 
called * beggar’s dance,’ in which the Great Spirit 
is invoked by song to make generous the hearts of 
all onlookers, who are assured that the supernatural 
powers will be kind to those who assist the helpless 
poor.” 

Among the Yao of Central Africa, young girls 
are ‘“‘danced into womanhood.’’ With the 
Anyanga, ‘‘men disguised as animals dance 


“TRIBAL DANCING AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT.” By W. D. HAMBLY.* 


connected with the solar calendar of the Aztecs 
during which only bread and water were consumed, 
with intention of letting other food products rest. An 
image of Tlaloc was set up, and the worshippers 
performed a ceremonial dance clad in various animal 
costumes. One interesting feature of the ceremonies 
was the following: ‘ In front of the image of the god 
was a tank of water containing frogs and snakes. 
Each of a number of men called Mazateca tried to 
seize one of these animals in his mouth without using 
his hands, and, having succeeded, continued to dance 
with it in his teeth.’ ”’ 

So much for communal dancing. That was and 
remains the usual fashion, but there have always been 
specialists—soloists and troupes and exhibition dancers. 
The medicine man is necessarily one of these—he 
weaves his spells and concocts his “ cures’’ for his 
own benefit, despite professions to the contrary, and, 
as a rule, he finds it more paying to work alone. The 
others are of all kinds—from the strolling mounte- 
banks of Tibet to the dancing oarsmen and hammock- 
dancers of Sierra Leone, from the Nautch girls of 
India, the hired dancers of Burma, the posing geishas 
of Japan, to the whip dancers of the Sudan, who 
withstand the lash without sign of pain and cherish 
their honorific scars as did the German student-duellists. 

Of the Sierra Leone experts something may be 
quoted. ‘“ Hammock dancing in Sierra Leone is 
indeed a perilous exhibition of the art, and it is no 
unusual thing for the performer to dance and drink 
himself into a state of hysteria before commencing. 
An ordinary grass hammock is stretched between two 
poles raised to a height of twenty or thirty feet above 
the ground. The orchestra in attendance produces a 
considerable volume of sounds, both vocal and instru- 
mental, and when at last the performer has danced 
himself into a frenzy he quickly scales one of the high 
poles and begins a hazardous gymnastic dance in the 
hammock. Time after time he pretends to fall, 
then, quickly recovering his balance, hangs by one 
leg or rolls up in the hammock and makes it revolve. . . . 
The Mandingoes of Sierra Leone have a peculiar habit 
of combining dancing with rowing. The oarsman 
places one leg on the bottom of the boat, while the 
other is raised to a seat. Paddles are vigorously plied, 
and at the same time a rapid leg motion is followed. 
At times the oarsmen lift themselves on the seat with 
both legs, and while still rowing each throws one foot 
backwards and upwards into the air, balancing on 
one foot and not relinquishing the oars.”’ 

For the rest, for much else of unusual interest, for 
discussion and description not only of dances, but of 
such vital accessories as costume and musical instru- 
ments, the reader must consult “ Tribal Dancing.”’ 
He will not be disappointed. If he has any regrets, 


with the girls, who gyrate round figures of 
animals drawn in the sand.” 

“The ‘Bondu’ secret society belongs 
exclusively to women, and among the Mendi 
exerts considerable disciplinary power. 
Headquarters are situated in the densest part 
of the bush, at a point known only to mem- 
bers of the society, and here girl novices 
undergo a period of initiation. Young girls 
are ornamented with bracelets of palm-leaf 
fibre, and their simple dresses of white cot- 
ton are freely decorated with small iron plates, 
which jingle merrily as the owners dance to 
the beating of drums and the twanging of a 
guitar. The faces of all performers are 
smeared with animal fat, and the ‘ devil’ is 
clad in thick, black, fibrous matting, which 
gives the appearance of a shaggy animal. 
Huge masks of stained wood hide the identity 
of performers, and severe penalties are inflicted 


if a mistake in dancing and ritual is made.” 
In Korea, “the coffin bearers have to 
counterfeit jollity by singing and making 
drunken movements so that the coffin sways 
from side to side. Wailing concubines follow 
in sedan chairs, cracking pea-nuts and smok- 
ing pipes at intervals between the wailing ”’ ; 
while “ the eldest son affects complete inability 
to walk and has to be supported on either side; he 
leans on a wooden staff if mourning a father, and on 
a bamboo staff for the death of his mother.”’ 
Added must be the doings of such as the Pueblo 
Indians, who still have a snake - dance suggestive 
of ancient Aztec ritual, “There was a festival 


A STRANGE DEATH-RITE OF SHOKAS OF TIBET: A GOAT LADEN 

WITH THE “SOUL” AND THE CLOTHES OF A DECEASED MAN. 

“ A goat laden with the clothes of the deceased was led into the throng, 

and, following a martial dance by three hundred men, sandal wood was 

burnt beneath the nostrils of the goat in order to tempt the soul of the 

deceased man to enter the animal.” The goat was then fed to repletion 
and afterwards sacrificed.” {Photograph by Heinemann, Lid.) 


they will be that the book, fine collection as it is, is 
not longer, and that it is difficult now and again to 
determine whether the dance described has succumbed 
to “ culture’ or is extant—certain of the three hun- 
dred and fifty-four references are undated, and some 
date a good deal back EE. H.G 


No Chieves in a Mist! “Backward” Dancers. 
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PICTURESQUE BALKAN ROYALTIES : YUGO-SLAVIA’S KING, QUEEN, AND PRINCE. 


QUEEN MARIE OF YUGO-SLAVIA AS 
A HORSEWOMAN: HER MAJESTY 
MOUNTED FOR THE HUNTING FIELD 


IN THE NATIONAL DRESS OF HER LATE MOTHER-IN-LAW’S 
NATIVE LAND: QUEEN MARIE OF YUGO-SLAVIA IN THE 
COSTUME OF A MONTENEGRIN PEASANT. 


A ROYAL SPORTSWOMAN: QUEEN MARIE 
OF YUGO-SLAVIA, WITH HER GUN, 
AT A SHOOTING PARTY, 


THE HEIR TO THE YUGO-SLAVIAN IN THE PiCTURESQUE COSTUME OF THE COUNTRY 
THRONE IN NATIONAL DRESS: WORN ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS: TYPES OF YUGO- 
THE LITTLE CROWN PRINCE PETER. SLAVIAN WOMANHOOD. 


EXAMPLES OF 
COIFFURE AND 
HEAD-DRESS IN THE 
YUGO-SLAVIAN FASHION : 
AN INTERESTING VILLAGE 
GROUP. 


ON HORSEBACK FOR THE FIRST TIME: THE LITTLE CROWN PRINCE 
PETER OF YUGO-SLAVIA INITIATED INTO THE ART OF RIDING. 


Balkan royalties certainly possess the art of looking picturesque, a quality that 
is very noticeable in the national costume of the country, which they often 
assume. This is particularly true of the young King and Queen of Yugo-Slavia 
and their little son. King Alexander l., son of the late King Peter, was born 
at Cettigne, the capital of Montenegro, which was his mother's native land, 
in 1888. His father died in 1921. In the following year King Alexander married, 
at Belgrade, Princess Marie, the second of the three daughters of the King and 
Queen of Rumania, and sister of the ex-Queen Elizabeth of Greece and of Princess 
Ileana, who accompanied her mother, Queen Marie of Rumania, on her tour in THE RULER OF YUGO-SLAVIA AMONG HIS OWN PEOPLE: KING ALEXANDER 
The little Crown Prince Peter of Yugo-Slavia was born at (CENTRE), WITH QUEEN MARIE, TALKING TO A PEASANT. 


Belgrade on September 6, 1923. 
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By JOHN OWEN. 


The Hunterian Society, which has 
lately been occupying itself with the 
question of *‘ Doctors and the Press,” 
of course commemorates the great John Hunter, the 
anniversary of whose birth, just under two centuries ago, 
is marked each year by the delivery of the Hunterian 
Oration. There is a certain irony in remembering Hunter 
by an oration, for he was so bad and nervous a speaker 
that, when first offered a chair, he declined “ on account 
of insuperable embarrassments”™; while, when at last he 
consented to lecture, he was 
forced to subdue his agitation 
with drugs Even when he 
had become the greatest sur- 
geon of his time, he remained 
an execrable speaker, never 
daring to lift his eyes from 
his manuscript. Other great 
men have been afflicted with : 
nerves when called on to , 
lecture Mr. Conrad when 
addressing an audience was 
known to tremble like a leaf. 
And even accomplished ora- 
tors have been nervous. Glad- 
stone himself once confessed 
that he was always so before 
opening, though never in 
reply. 


John Hunter and 
Public Speaking. 


St. Paul's and the Coal Tax. 


Svdnev Smith, on a_well- 
known occasion, seeing an in- 
fant friend of his stroking the 
shell of a turtle, in order 
please it,”” informed her 
and the world at large that 
she might as well stroke the 
dome of St. Paul's in order to 
please the Dean and Chapé<r 
Had he lived to-day he might 
have added that, if we did 
want to please the Dean and 
Chapter, we would perform 
the tender office described not 
for the dome of St. Paul's, 
but for the foundations. In 
the last few days there has 


been a renewal of earlier THE PRESENT ISSUE OF THE PIONEER OF CHRISTMAS 
NUMBERS: THE COVER 
LONDON NEWS” CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1926. 


alarms about the condition 
of Wren's great fabric, and 
we are warned once more that 


the cathedral is in danger In view of the publication this 
The country has, indeed, Number of “ The Illustrated 
heard much lately both of 

St. Paul’s and of the coal The current issue, which is now 
industry. It may not be gen- only by reason of its Presentation 
erally realised that the two of which is given on this ¢ 

are intimately related In than thirty pages in srS ; 
some sense the cathedral covery,” by Gustave Alaux, in 
may be said to stand upon also monochrome illustrations 


a coal foundation. When it 
was being set up, subscrip- 
tions were slow in coming in 
The Government were therefore appealed to, and, with a 
liberality for a purely ecclesiastical design that would 
astonish us to-day if shown by Mr. Churchill, a large 
contribution was handed over from the proceeds of the 
coal tax Whether this was the result of a delicate, 
if somewhat confused, sense of equity, based on the idea 
that there had never been the need for the new cathedral 
if there had been no Great Fire, there is no record to show 


. Our newest statuary has led to the 
“That Silly Pot reopening of the periodical inquest on 
London effigies, and I am prompted 
to suggest that while it is true that statues, like other forms 
of misfortune, never come singly, it would be well for us if, 
instead of bemoaning the statues that we have got, we 
counted the statues that we have not got I have referred 
to Wren, who, as it is quite impossible for anyone acquainted 
with a certain biographical masterpiece to forget, once 
went “ to dine with some men.” Is it generally remembered 
to-day, I wonder, that when Wren designed the Monument 
he proposed to crown it, not with the flame of fire in * mas- 
sive gilt’ that became at once a part of the picture of 
Thames-side London, but with a huge statue of Charles IT. ? 
Charles behaved well enough in the matter of the Fire 
He visited and relieved many homeless with a spectacular 
exhibition of good nature. He was as lavish of promises 
as all Stuarts learnt to be And Wren was willing to 
glorify the benevolent sovereign no less than the royal 
patron. We discover him writing that “ he hoped to find 
a man who would cast a statue of the King fifteen feet high 
for a thousand pounds.” But Sir Christopher was over- 
ruled, and in the end London, instead of a statue to crown 
the monument of its Great Fire, obtained what the copious 
Horace’ Walpole contemptuously described as “ that silly 
pot of flames.” 


of Flames."’ 


The association of the Prince of Wales 
Alfred the Great. with literary men may serve to 


remind us that, in the past, there have been members of 
the Roval House who would be more than ready to respond 


London News,” it is worthy of 
record that our paper was the first to publish a Christmas Number. 
on sale, is of special interest, not 


but because it contains no fewer 
and magnificent stories by Eleanor 


Farjeon, Robert Ramsey Grant, Dorothy Margaret Stuart, Laurence 
Housman, and Elisabeth Kyle. 


to the admirable Ameri- 
can slogan, *“ Buy a 
Book.” One of the 
first of such Princes 
was none other than 
King Alfred. Asser, in 
his chronicle, records 


how at Linford, or 
** Leonaford,” he remained with the King for eight months, 
and that during the whole of that time he was called on 
each day to read to his 
royal master from whatso- 
ever books “he had at 
hand.” Asser goes on to 
tell us that, so far from 
the habit of reading being 
an unaccustomed exercise 
for the King, it was —to use 
Mr. Conybeare’s rendering— 
“his most special wont, 
despite of every hindrance, 
mental or bodily, either to 
read books to himself or 
to listen to others reading, 
day or night.” Asser was 
expected to work. ‘ And 
though I often besought his 
leave to go home, yet 
could I no way obtain it.” 
Release came only on Christ- 
mas Eve. Alfred presum- 
ably had by then ex- 
hausted the Christmas 
book list, and so, liber- 
ally rewarding his friend 


OF “THE ILLUSTRATED 


week of this year’s Christmas 


Plate—a miniature reproduction 


luding “ The Pageantry of Dis- 
olour-photogravure. There are 


and reader, he allowed the 
good man to depart. And 
ever since authors have 
liked royalties. 


Alfred the Great, Author. 


But Alfred was not merely 
a patron of authors; he 
was, of course, an author 


oo Autumn sessions have become such 
Budget. ordinary things that we have forgotten 
the days of the pleasant, comfortable 
arrangement which brought Members together at the 
beginning of the London season and sent them away in 
August for a cheerful six months’ holiday and in time for 
the grouse. But nowadays political sportsmen have not 
been allowed to forget that, with autumn, must come the 
return to the heavy toils of speech and the heavier toil of 
listening. The idea than an autumn or winter session was 
never known till these late years is, however, fallacious. 
If our modern statesmen sit in December it is merely to 
complete the work begun earlier in the year. We do not 
now find as marking the political occasions of that month 
what our excellent ancestors found in 1796—the intro- 
duction of a Budget. ‘On the 7th of December, Mr. Pitt 
proceeded to state to the House the probable expenditure 
of the ensuing year.” 

Pitt has been shown to us as a person of cold exterior ; 
but a frigid manner only the better concealed a tender 
heart, as these words remind us: ‘ His next and painful 
duty, he observed, would be to enumerate the taxes to 
defray the heavy burden of interest.” It is hardly necessary 
to add that Mr. Fox took eloquent and vigorous part in 
the debate, even though Mr. Fox was no financier. It 
was none other than he, indeed, who made the charming 
confession that, while he never understood why the funds 

went up or why the funds 
went down, he always liked 
to see them go down, be- 
cause he noticed that, when 
they did, it annoyed Mr. Pitt. 
The behaviour of the funds 
shortly afterwards was such 
as should have afforded Mr. 
Fox the happiest of Happy 
New Years. 


Now is the Winter of Our— 
Sports. 

The fortunate persons who 
are now completing arrange- 
ments for Switzerland will 
travel thither with what rail- 
way companies like to call 
“speed and comfort.” Winter 
. sports were unknown to the 
Englishman of the seven- 
teenth century, who, when he 
ventured under the shadow 
of the Alps, did so to satisfy 
a not a joyous impulse to throw 
rts himself headlong from great 
heights, but a hungry and 
sometimes morbid curiosity 
about the habits and cus- 
’ toms of other nations. When 
Evelyn reached “a _ town 
called Briga,”’ he noticed that 
“every door had nailed on 
the outside and next to the 
street a beare’s wolfe’s or 
foxe’s head and divers of 
them all three ; a savage kind 

of sight.” 
But what more disturbed 


himself He wrote vigor- “ROYAL MOTHERHOOD”—THE DUCHESS OF YORK AND this poor traveller was the 
ously, in his own tongue, HER BABY: THE COLOURED PRESENTATION PLATE spectacle of the “ horrid 


of history, and of the 


OF “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” CHRISTMAS 
Fathers, of law, and of the 


mountains on cither hand.” 
Mountains were always 


conduct of life. And, as NUMBER, WHICH IS NOW ON SALE. * horrid " to Englishmen (in, 
Professor Sweet has pointed The Presentation Plate of “ The Illustrated London News” Christ- of course, the Miltonic sense 
out, this royal author was mas Number is, as may be judged from our miniature repro- of “ hair-raising "*) till Words- 
no mere translator of the duction, of very special interest It was painted for this paper worth had taught them other- 
chronicles and wisdom of by that distinguished artist, Mr. John St. Helier Lander, whose wise. When the eye of a 
others ; he gave a new and fine picture of the Prince of Wales, also issued by us, will be traveller was lifted to Alpine 


characteristic presentation 
of the things of which he 
had read. But if Alfred wrote well upon other themes, he 
wrote with a profound enthusiasm of the great adventure 
of forth faring.” He is not only one of the fathers of 
our literature, but the parent of that English maritime 
genius which was in due course to circumnavigate the globe, 
to tame distance, and to relate the furthest islands of the 
sea to a port in Britain. Alfred was our first Shakespeare 
and our first Hakluyt. He was the first man in whom 
the living genius of England was really made manifest. 
And upon whatever new adventure this country shall set 
out, if it can be said that she “forth fares " in her 
old and characteristic spirit, it can also be declared 
that she forth fares” in the spirit of Alfred himself 
If there is anything that will disprove the lugubrious 
prognostications of Dr. Spengler, it is that spirit of 
our first great Englishman, who sought always, sam 
hit sy sumor sam winter,” to establish and confirm his 
people and nation. 


remembered. The reproduction is in full colours. summits it was not so much 


that his mind might be en- 
chanted by a vision, or that his emotions should be exalted 
by the sight of such immensity, but that he should engage 
in some such mathematical exercise as the calculation of 
the precise height of the mountain before him. Baron 
Haller, so celebrated in the cighteenth century, was suffi- 
ciently at ease among these heights that he could praise 
as well as measure; while not so many years afterwards, 
so changed was the human attitude to mountains that men 
actually began to practise a refinement in the words they 
used to celebrate the splendour of the heights. There is a 
familiar story of Coleridge, with his eye upon a magnificent 
mountain panorama, taking to task a woman companion for 
using the wrong word to praise the scene Coleridge is 
not here to-day; so I suppose that hundreds of delightful 
young Englishwomen will be discoverable, pausing for a 
moment trom their not impossible skis, metaphorically to 
patronise these deserving hills with an “Aren't they too 
lovely for words!" Which, as it happens, they are. 
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THE CAUSE OF RECENT HURRICANES? SUN-SPOTS COINCIDENT WITH THEM. 


Puotocrarus Nos, 1 10 7 AND 9 TAKEN BY F. Quénisset FROM THE FLAMMARION OBSERVATORY AT Juvisy. 


No. 8 Taken py W. W. Morcan, AstRonomER AT THE YERKES OBSERVATORY 


at THE University or Cuicaco. sy Science Service, WASHINGTON.) 


“PHOTOGRAPHED THE DAY BEFORE THE 
FLORIDA HURRICANE: A SUN- SPOT ON 
SEPTEMBER 16 AT 15 H. 33 M. (3.33 P.M). 


2. ENLARGED ON THE MORNING OF THE 
FLORIDA DISASTER: THE SAME SUN-SPOT AT* 
11H. 8M. (118 AM.) ON SEPTEMBER 17. 


3. AS IT WAS ON THE AFTERNOON THE 
HURRICANE STRUCK MIAMI: THE SUN - SPOT 
‘ AT 16 H. 27 M. (4.27 P.M.) ON SEPTEMBER 17. 


TERRE 


“AS IT “APPEARED “AFTER MIAMI’S NIGHT 


37 M. (12.37 P.M.) - _ON SEPTEMBER 18. 


4g TWO DAYS BEFORE THE HURRICANE IN 
la OF TERROR: THE SAME SUN-SPOT AT 12 H THE BAHAMAS AND JAMAICA; THE SUN-SPOT 


AT 13 H. 38 (1.38 PM) ON SEPTEMBER 19._ 


“6. THE DAY BEFORE THE BAHAMAS AND 
JAMAICA HURRICANE: THE SAME SUN -SPOT 
AT 11 H. 56 M. (11.56 A.M.) ON SEPTEMBER 20. 


HE relation between Sun-spots and 
terrestrial storms was discussed 
recently in an article by Gabrielle Camille- 
Flammarion. After recalling the series 
of hurricanes last September in Florida, 
Nebraska, Illinois, the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
San Pablo, Brazil, Hong-Kong, and Vera 
Cruz (followed by those in the Bermudas, 
Cuba, and the Philippines), she goes on 
to say: “At the same period that the 
elements brought death and ruin on 
earth, the Sun suddenly showed a furious 
recrudescence of activity. On September 13 
a wonderful and gigantic group appeared 
on the eastern limb of the Sun 23 degrees 


Continued.) 
of enormous spots separated by dark 
specks. Borne along by the rotation of 
the Sun, this vast formation turned 
within sight of our globe, changing its 
, & aspect continuously till September 26, 
2 when it disappeared to continue its 
circuit on the invisible hemisphere. 
These two large spots covered a length 
of 160,000 kilometres (100,000 miles), 
more than twelve times greater than 
the diameter of the whole earth (12,742 
kilometres), and their total surface 
equalled the four-hundredth part of the 
solar hemisphere. . At the Juvisy 


North in latitude, composed of a couple 
(Continued in Box opposite. 


ITAMBE : THE SUN-SPOT AT 10 H. 1 


7. TWO DAYS BEFORE A TYPHOON IN BRAZIL THAT DESTROYED 


Observatory we followed this solar 
storm with the naked eye and also 
(Continued below. 


13 M. (10.13 A.M.) ON SEPTEMBER 23, 


S 


8. BELIEVED TO HAVE CAUSED A DISPLAY ‘OF THE NORTHERN LIGHTS 
WITH ELECTRICAL DISTURBANCES: SUN-SPOTS ON OCTOBER 13 — THE 
o LARGEST OVER 50,000 MILES LONG AND VISIBLE TO THE NAKED EYE. 


9. ON THE DAY BEFORE THE “FLORIDA "HURRICANE : “THE SUN'S” DISK 
AT 15 H. 33 M. (333 P.M.) ON SEPTEMBER 16-SHOWING THE LARGER SPOTS 
SEEN IN PHOTOGRAPH NO. 1 AND TWO SMALLER SPOTS TO THE LEFT. 


Continued 

photographically, and the pictures reproduced here show the rapid metamorphoses 
observed They make us realise that in these centres of disturbance there are 
gyratory motions so fantastic that our most disastrous tornadoes are in com- 
parison but mild zephyrs. The narrow strips of white thrown across the black 
shadow of the spots which can be seen on several of the photographs are, in 
fact, stupendous tongues of fire. The chief spot of the vanguard passed the 
central meridian of the Sun on September 19, and on the preceding day a violent 
magnetic storm was observed on our globe registered by the magnetograph at 
Meudon The storm continued the whole of September 21. . Thus the Sun 


during about a fortnight was the scene of terrible cyclones, while the earth was 
visited by nurherous storms which spread-ruin and death in their wake. Was 
it a simple coincidence or was there any connection between these various 
phenomena? A difficult question. The co-relation between the fluctuations of 
the solar activity, the variations of terrestrial magnetism, and the Aurora Borealis 
is incontestably established. But the same cannot be said concerning the 
meteorology of our planet. . . . Camille Flammarion concluded that years of 
maximum Sun-spots are hotter and more intensive, and those of minimum 
spots colder and less advanced, allowing for local meteorological causes.” 
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N obituary 
A notice is 
a sad thing to write, and it is with real regret—tempered 
with a certain relief —that I apply myself to that task 
in connection with the third volume of ** THe Wor.Lp oF 
Wittam Cuiissoip,” by H. G. Wells (Ernest Benn ; 7s. 6d. 
net). My feeling of relief does not mean that I rejoice 
at the demise of William Clissold. Far from it. I always 
found him interesting, even in his most expansive and 
discursive periods; but a reviewer's memory, through 
which floods of other people’s ideas are continually pour- 
ing, tends to become a sort of sieve If William Clissold 
had gone on talking for several more volumes 1 should 
have found it increasingly difficult to keep in mind a 
complete impression of his career and his philosophy 

In these days of hustle and snap, it is a great thing to 
have captured the public with a leisurely novel of ideas 
as long as “Ivanhoe” or “ Vanity Fair,” if not longer 
I am still doubtful, however, whether it was advisable to 
blend a personal story with a political essay, or whether 
the two do not mutually baulk each other. When I 
was reading about William’s love affairs, I was want- 
ing to get on with his development of an ideal world 
republic, and when I was deep in his political dreams 
1 was hankering after the next episode with Sirne or 
Helen or Clementina. Are the two elements of the book 
really necessary to each other and interdependent ? 

It seems to me that William Clissold’s personality 
and experiences have more bearing 
on one particular social question, 
that of sex relationships, than on 


expanded from a series of articles in the Times, contains 
the results of the author’s tour of inquiry on the Con- 
tinent to study the post-war progress of Socialism. He 
visited Russia, Germany, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Czecho-Slovakia. “1 did not know,” he says, ** what 
1 should find ; that was why I went If 1 had found 
Socialism successful, I should certainly have said so. 
Since no other attempt has been made anywhere to put 
the facts together, I offer mine, in good faith, as a con- 
tribution to contemporary history.” Dr. Shadwell's 
‘contribution ” strikes me as extremely valuable and 
obviously animated by a sincere desire for truth. As to 
the future, he is as optimistic as William Clissold. ‘ What 
is really happening to-day,”’ he says, “ is the shaping of a 
new compromise between the individual and the social 
elements in man . In the new order... class dif- 
ferences will gradually melt away in the warmth of in- 
creasing association and the coalescence of interests.” 


With things as they might be, it is interesting to com- 
pare things as they are, described in a series called * The 
Modern World—a Survey of Historical Forces,” edited 
by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. I have before me a recent addition 
to that series—** France,” bv Sisley Huddleston (Ernest 
Benn ; 21s. net). It is a fat book, of over 600 pages, and 
it contains not only an excellent account of modern France 


his “open conspiracy"’ for the 
establishment of Cosmopolis by 
‘big business men” through the 


agency of a world - wide police 
force, a liberal Press, and new 
methods of education. i see him 
verv distinctly in his dealings with 
women, but as a director of a 
great industrial enterprise he is 
a somewhat shadowy figure. He 
does not appear to me to be a 
typical “big business man” or 
“captain of industry,’ and I am 
not at all sure he is right in 
imagining that many such men 
will assimilate his altruism, or 
combine to make an industrial 
paradise on earth, though they 
may possibly have the power, He 
deserves gratitude, however, for 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
/ 
M.D., LL.D. (Ernest Benn; 6d. net). This book, Monarcny 


(1797~- 1848), 

by John M. S. Allison, Assistant Professor of History, 
Yale University ; illustrated (Constable ; 18s. net). This 
able and scholarly volume (to be followed by a sequel 
on Thiers’ later career) is at once a memoir and a 
general study of au eventful period, based largely on 
unpublished documents. Professor Allison sustains 
throughout the dramatic interest of the narrative, and 
the thoroughness of his research is evidenced by a 
very full bibliography. 


Perhaps the most dramatic incident to be recorded 
in his sequel is one described in ‘‘ Paris,” by Sidney Dark ; 
with drawings by Henry Rushbury, A.R.W.S. (Mac- 
millan ; 25s. net). “On February 26 (1871) the treaty 
that gave Germany Alsace and Lorraine and a war indemnity 
of five milliards of francs was signed in Versailles by five 
German plenipotentiaries and by Thiers, the little spare 
man of shrewd commonsense, and Jules Favre, the rather 
shaggy demagogue, who five months before had uttered 
the famous declaration, ‘ Pas un pouce de notre territoire, 
pas une pierre de nos forteresses.’” (Possibly this 
declaration was the archetype of a somewhat similar 
slogan—‘* Not a penny off the pay, not a minute on 
the day.’’) 

The book from which I have culled the above quotation 
is delightful both on the literary and the pictorial side. 
Mr. Rushbury’s fifty-six drawings are among the most 
satisfying architectural illustrations I have seen—clear, 
distinct, and realistic, without loss of atmosphere or the 
individuality of art. Mr. Sidney Dark possesses verve and 
humour. ‘‘ My book,” he says, “is nothing more than a 
series of personal impressions. As in London, 1 have met 
the ghosts who attract me, and, following my habit in the 
material world, I have avoided the ghosts who bore me.” 
He is a little too modest here, for his ‘* ghosts" represent 
a great deal of history and biography. 


In the modern world one of the strongest and widest 
influences is that of the films Mr. Huddleston does 
not apparently mention them 
in his book on France, though 
he has much to say of French 


proving the futility of mob violence 
as a means of reform, and denoun- 
cing those who repeated the “ red 
fool fury of the Seine” on the 
Neva and the Volga, and would 
like to repeat it on the Thames. 
In the matter of education 
fear that William Clissold did not 
always speak from experience, and 
that his picture of public-school and 'Varsity life is little 
more than a travesty Against his satirical portrait of 
Walpole Stent, as typical of a public-school master, I 
would set as a truer model the late Mr. H. E. Luxmoore, 
of Eton. This satire, however, is only a minor phase in 
a very comprehensive survey of modern life. If the book 
does not offer an infallible social gospel, it remains a 
wonderful effort towards a saner organisation of human 
affairs. I regret, once more, that William Clissold has 
passed away. But brother Dickon—remember—is still 
alive; his “ world” may be to come. 


An Artirictat Istaxp 
as A Rattway : 
Tue Site or tHe Port 
Netson Terminus oF 
tue New Hupsow Bay 
Line, THE 
I 
Estuary or tue Newson 
River. 


” 


One “ big business" man who thinks on world lines is 
the author of ‘‘ Mopern Inpustriat Tenpenctes,” by Sir 
Charles W. Macara, Bt. (Manchester ;: Sherratt and Hughes). 
1 remember that Sir Charles contributed an illuminating 
article on the cotton trade to a special number of this paper 
concerned with Manchester, and here he expands his “ latest 
ideas and suggestions for helping forward the great work of 
reconstruction,” both in that trade and industry generally, 
“not unmindful of the wider aspects of national and inter- 
national progress." A close link between his book and 
that of Mr. Wells is that each contains an admiring memoir 
of David Luitn, the far-sighted American who, aided by 
the King of Italy, founded the International Institute of 
Agriculture 


A still more definite link occurs in “ Tue Ecoxromic 
Conseovences or Soctatism,” by George W. Gough 
(Philip Allan; 3s. 6d. net). In a postscript to his preface 
the author forestalls any possible suggestion of imitation 

This book,” he points out, “ was not only written, but 
in type, before the publication of Mr. H. G. Wells's World 
of William Clissold My account of the fallacy-breeding 
word ‘system’ is therefore quite independent of, though 
so closely similar to, the brilliant pages which he devotes to 
the same topic For reasons of space, I must leave readers 
to hunt this parallel for themselves. Mr. Gough is a 
doughty foe of Socialism, and has done his cause good 
service by treating what can be a dry subject in a lively, 
colloquial style. His conclusion is in accord with the 
Clissoldian philosophy The arch-enemy of Socialism will 
be an intelligent, understanding, and human-hearted 
Capitalism.” 


Of kindred purpose, but ampler in scope, is “ Tue 
Breakpown or Soctauism,” by Arthur Shadwell), M.A., 


drama and the older arts; but 
William Clissold was alive to 
their importance. “The public,” 
he declares, ‘“‘does not make 
the newspaper nor the cinema, 
but on the other hand, the press 
and the cinema do more and 
more make the public’; and 
again: “The press, the cinema 
theatre, broadcasting centres, book 
publishing and distributing organ- 
isations, are the citadels that 
dominate Cosmopolis. Until they 
are in the hands of creative 
revolution human progress is in- 
secure.” 


Until recently film - producers 
were allowed to go their own 
sweet way practically unhindered. 
This newest and most potent 
of the arts should be taken 
seriously and subjected to salu- 
tary criticism, as in our fown 
pages, and I therefore recommend 
to all and sundry a book that 
helps to satisfy this crying need— 


A RAILWAY TERMINUS IN A CANADIAN RIVER: PART OF THE ARTIFICIAL 
ISLAND SITE, AND THE VIADUCT TO THE SHORE, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM AN 
AEROPLANE, WHOSE SHADOW APPEARS IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND. 
When the time came to build a terminus for the new Hudson Bay Railway at Port Nelson, 
at the mouth of the Nelson River, it was found that the shores of the estuary did not lend Miss 
themselves to the construction of quays. The river, though very wide, has only a narrow 
About 1700 yards from 
the shore is a san“bank, which the engineers strengthened by piles and sustaining walls, 
filling up the interior with material dredged from the river-bed. Thus they have constructed 
an artificial island on which the terminus will be built, connected with the mainland by the 


navigable channel, and along its low banks are stretches of mud. 


railway viaduct. 


“Let's Go To tHe Pictures,” 
by Iris Barry; illustrated (Chatto 
and Windus; 7s. 6d. net). Its 
catchy title promises humour, but 
there is much more than mere 
fun and frolic within its covers. 
Barry knows her subject 
through and through, and dis- 
cusses every side of it with wit 
and acumen. She considers not 
only British and American films, 
but those of the Continent too— 
France, Italy, and Germany, 


Photographs by the Aviation Service of the Canadian Ministry of National Defen ¢. 


and her colonial empire (the second largest in the world), 
but a sketch of French history, including the War, a 
thorough account of current politics and post-war prob- 
lems, and numerous character-studies of publicmen. While 
the author’s method is expository rather than argumenta- 
tive, his chapter on French Socialism and Communism 
goes well with the observations of Dr. Shadwell in other 
countries. Mr. Huddleston knows and loves his France, 
from long experience, and my own small acquaintance 
with it enables me to endorse his admirable estimate of 
the French character 


There is a Clissold touch in a recent proposal by the 
great manufacturers of France (mentioned by Mr. Huddle- 
ston), that Parliament should voluntarily renounce its 
initiative in fmance and 
carefully selected organisation of business men and experts.” 
The earlier historical section has points of contact with 
an American historian’s work, Twiexs anp tHe Frencn 


hand over its powers to a 


Here the closure is applied, and I must leave for future 
debate various other attractive books which I had hoped 
to associate with the above group. Among them are 
Don Luigi Sturzo’s “ IraLty anp Fascismo”™ (Faber and 
Gwyer; 15s. net); Mr. Gilbert Frankau's UNSENTI- 
MENTAL Journey” (Hutchinson; 7s. 6d. net); “A 
Winter in Parapise,” by Alan Parsons (Philpot ; 7s. 6d. 
net); Miss Fay Compton's “ Rosemary: Some Remem- 
prances”™ (Alston Rivers; 15s. met): “Tue Passinc 
Suow,”” by Henry Russell (Thornton Butterworth; 14s, 
net): Mr. Ivor Brown's “ Masoves anp Puases”™ (Cob- 
den Sanderson ; 7s. 6d. net); and “ Tueatrre Practice,” 
by Stark Young (Charles Scribner's Sons: 7s. 6d. net). 
The first three are especially topical. Mr. Frankau's 
book is a diary of his tour in the United States The 
* paradise” visited by Mr. Parsons, with his wife (Miss 
Viola Tree) and Lady Diana Cooper, was the region 
since devastated by hurricanes—Vlorida, Cuba, and the 
Bahamas Cc. E. B. 
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WHERE BOATS GO UNDERGROUND: THE WORLD’S LONGEST CANAL TUNNEL. 


Puotocrarus By Rousset. 


NEARLY FIVE MILES LONG AND ABSOLUTELY STRAIGHT: THE NEW CANAL TUNNEL UNDER THE ROVE HILLS CONNECTING THE RHONE CANAL WITH 
MARSEILLES—A REMARKABLE VISTA FROM A POINT NEAR THE SOUTHERN ENTRANCE, SHOWING THE NORTHERN OPENING AS A SMALL SEMI-CIRCLE OF LIGHT. 


ABOUT A QUARTER THE LENGTH THAT A CHANNEL TUNNEL WOULD BE, AND CONSTRUCTED AT A COST OF 12,500,000: THE GREAT ROVE CANAL TUNNEL— 
ANOTHER VIEW SHOWING THE TOP OF THE TOW-PATH AND THE DISTANT GLIMMER OF LIGHT AT THE NORTHERN END NEARLY FIVE MILES AWAY. 


French engineers have just completed, after fifteen years, an enormous work 
which takes rank among the greatest engineering feats of man. It is known 
as the Rove Tunnel, carrying a waterway beneath the Rove hills near Marseilles, 
to connect that port with the Rhone Canal system. The Rove Tunnel, which 
is nearly five miles long (in an absolutely straight line) and 70 ft. broad, with 
a navigable width of 50 ft., is the longest canal tunnel in the world. It secures 
direct communication by water between Marseilles and the lake called the 


Etang de Berre, and considerably shortens the distance, for water-borne traffic, 
from the centre of France to the southern port, besides allowing such traffic 
to reach Switzerland via Geneva and Alsace and Germany via Mulhouse. The 
cost of the new Rove Canal, begun in 1911, was estimated at £4,000,000, but 
actually amounted to £25,000,000, of which half was spent on the tunnel. It 
is interesting to compare these figures with the possible cost of a Channe! 
Tunnel, which would be some four times as long. 
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THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN BURMA. 


A BENEFICENT ACHIEVEMENT OF BRITISH RULE 10 BE COMPLETED NEXT MONTH. 


1926.—1040 


Major Enriquez herve draws attention to the magnificent 
work of Sir Harcourt Butler, Governor of Burma, 
in abolishing slavery there He has already put 
an end to it, and to human sacrifice, in the 
Hukawng Valley, which, it may be noted, Field- 
Marshal Sir William Birdwood, Commander-in- 
Chief in India, recently arranged to visit. Slaves 
are now to be freed in the ** Triangle "’ district. 

_—" month of December will witness the eradication 

of slavery from Burma, or at least from the last 
area in which it survives on a considerable scale 

This area is a remote and hilly tract of unadministered 


A CONTRAST TO HIS COMPATRIOT OF THE 


INDIAN 
ARMY (SHOWN ON THIS PAGE): A NORTHERN OR 
HKAHKU KACHIN WARRIOR, ARMED WITH SPEAR 
AND SHIELD. 
The Kachins are a virile warlike race, who have fought their 
way into possession of a large tract of Upper Burma, extending 
from Assam to the Southern Shan States: pushing out Shans, 
Palaungs, Nagas, and other lesser tribes. When the British took 
Upper Burma, the Burmese at Bhamo were compelled to sleep 
in their boats, and all the surrounding tribes lived in mortal 
fear of a Kachin raid. They were enlisted in the Indian Army 
during the war, and served with credit in Kurdistan, and during 
the Moplah Rebellion. The 20th Burma Rifles are 
one-half Kachins, and it is hoped that the “ 


composed of 
Triangle "' may prove 
a valuable additional recruiting ground. 


territory that lies at the head-waters of the Irra- 
waddy a few miles beyond the frontier town of 
Myitkyina. Myitkyina is the northern terminus of 
the Burma Railway. Some twenty miles above the 
town the Irrawaddy separates into two branches, 
called the Mali and N’mai Hka, and the country between 
these streams is popularly known as the “ Triangle.” 
The “ Triangle "’ is one of those dark areas of Burma 
which are too wild and too remote to have yet received 
administration. Here, so long as they keep to them- 
selves, the Kachin hill-folk have been permitted to 
retain their old tribal customs, and amongst these 
is slavery 

Both the rivers that bound the “ Triangle’’ are 
turbulent. They flow down steep, narrow valleys, 
between walls of rock, or past miles of silent jungle 
There is something very impressive about their passage 
Here and there, these great tributaries meditate in 
jade-green depths, brooding in the velvet shadows 
of the forest, until at intervals they awake to hurl 
themselves passionately along a reach of rapids. 
At certain seasons the rapids may be used by boats 
and rafts; but in the height of the rains nothing can 
resist the fury, at any rate, of the N’mai. At last these 
impetuous rivers unite amidst a tangle of boulders, 
and flow on together as the Irrawaddy—that superb 
waterway that beyond the “ Defile '’ and Bhamo is 
navigable for a thousand miles to the sea 

And the “ Triangle "'? That, too, slumbers in 


jade-green depths of foliage. Here, amidst forests 
and hills, occur considerable spaces of cultivation, 
and many villages that are the home of the Kachins. 
Broadly speaking, these Kachins are not unlike those 
of administered territory with whom we have been 
in contact for thirty years, and who now enlist in 
considerable numbers in the ranks of the Indian Army. 
But, like so many other hill races in Burma, they are 
a primitive folk, and in unadministered backwaters 
like the “ Triangle "’ they remain what their ancestors 
have been presumably for centuries. One presumes 
it, because two hundred years ago there were no Kachins 
in Burma. They are the latest wave, or rather, one 
of the latest waves, of an age-long migration which 
for two millenniums has peopled Burma with races 
of Mongolian origin. 

The Kachins, then, are come to us straight from the 
bosom of Nature. Whence are they ? And whither 
do they go? All we know is that they are not sta- 
tionary. Far from it; for there is implanted in them 
a restlessness that urges them, after residing a few 
generations, to move south. Always south! In the 
case of the Kachins, the natural lines of advance down 
the Irrawaddy or down the spurs of the Chin Hills 
are already blocked by earlier arrivals, and they are 
being deflected south-east into the Shan States; so 
that in two generations it has come about that there 
are now more Kachins in the Northern Shan States 
than in any of the districts that were originally 
regarded as essentially Kachin. Movements which 
are presumed to have occurred centuries ago in other 
parts of the world may here be watched in actual 
process, and we may note the factors that influence 
them. The mountain ranges and the river valleys 
lead the wanderer south. There are open spaces 
which lure him on. (The total average population 
of the Shan States, towards which the Kachin migra- 
tion is heading, is only twenty-three to the square 
mile !) Then there are the forests. Over open grass- 
land a migration may move at full gallop towards the 
land of flesh-pots. But in the jungle nomads can 
only move conveniently a few at a time and on foot. 
The forests provide food and material. They cultivate 
temporarily, burning with all the carelessness of mere 
strangers; but as soon as they increase in numbers 
they must move on. Such, then, are the Kachins— 
keen hunters, wise in all the lore and learning of the 
jungle. In their wild state they 
and «grasping. 


are superstitious 
Yet as a race they are young, and 


By MAJOR C. M. ENRIQUEZ, 2/20TH BURMA RIFLES. 


The first influence is the Administrator, who has 
composed their feuds and ruled them by the appli- 
cation of their own wild and inconsequent codes. 
Secondly there is the missionary (R.C. or American 
Baptist), who has given them hospitals and schools, 
and has replaced with religion the childish and 
impossible superstitions of Animism. By nature, the 
Kachins possess a keen religious sense, which finds no 
scope for expression in the dark myths of Nat-worship 
and the fiddling with entrails and bones. There is 
no spirituality in this, and the introduction of 
Christianity has done an immense amount to soften 
and humanise the Kachins. And the missionary has 


LITTLE KNOWING THAT HE WILL SOON BE A FREE 
MAN: A TYPICAL OLD SLAVE IN THE “TRIANGLE,” 
NORTHERN BURMA. 

The broad-ended sword, called a dah, as seen in this photograph, 
is carried by all Kachins. 

Photographs by Captain J. H. Green, F.R.G.S. 


therefore very amenable ; and the influences that have 
been at work upon them in British territory have pro 
duced extraordinary results. There is scarcely any 
one more likable than a cultivated Kachin. 


A CONTRAST TO HIS COMPATRIOT WITH NATIVE 
WEAPONS (SHOWN ON THIS PAGE): A KACHIN SOLDIER 
OF THE KING, IN THE MOUNTAINOUS “TRIANGLE” 
OF UPPER BURMA. 
This view of the unexplored mountain range to the east of the 
“ Triangle,"” with peaks up to 13,000 ft, gives some idea of the 
terrible difficulties of travel in that region. The range is about 
9000 ft. above the Nmai Hka River, which here flows at about 
2500 ft. and is only nine miles distant. In the foreground is a 
Kachin soldier, who should be compared with his wild cousin 
with spear and shield. 


given them letters. The Kachins brought no liter- 
ature with them out of the unknown. Now Roman 
character has been adapted to their language. To- 
day there are several printed books and a newspaper ; 
and I suppose thousands of Kachin letters go through 
the post every year. 

Lastly, as an influence, there is the Army officer. 
He has routed them out of their narrow world, turned 
them right, left, and about, and scrubbed them clean. 
He has carried them in ships to the deserts of 
Mesopotamia and the forests of Malay, and this not 
in a few cases, but in hundreds. One of the few 
human beings to climb Mount Kinabalu in Borneo 
is a Kachin—or was a Kachin, for, alas, Saii Nan is 
dead now. 

But he will serve as an example of what may be 
made of the wild Kachin. Faithful and devoted he 
was; single-hearted, and with a simple faith in God 
that radiated his whole personality. In fair weather he 
was cheery and debonair; in foul, he was in the thick 
of the trouble, putting it straight. He was good, 
brave, kind, clean-hearted, incorruptible—and what 
finer qualities are there than these in humanity ? 
For Sati Nan, the companion of many adventures 
from Bhamo to Borneo, I grieve as for a brother. 
Farewell, Sati Nan, good and faithful servant. Enter 
thou into the Kingdom of thy Lord 

Such is the finished article, and such as Saii Nan 
may come from the solitary matrix of the “ 
that is now to be stirred up. The order has gone 
forth. By knots in creeper, by notches in bamboo, 
it is known unto the Chiefs that on Dec. 6 they are 
bidden to meet his Excellency the Governor, Sir 
Harcourt Butler, in durbar. After that, 
of emancipating slaves will begin 


[Continued on Page 10) 
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THE LAST STRONGHOLD OF BURMESE SLAVERY: LIFE IN THE “TRIANGLE.” 


Puotocrarnus By Captain J. H. Green, F.R.G.S. 


1.—ACCOMMODATING ABOUT EIGHTY PEOPLE: A KACHIN CHIEF'S HOUSE, 
OF A TYPE OFTEN MORE THAN A HUNDRED YARDS LONG. 


2-—CONTAINING ASHES OF THE DEAD: A COLLECTION OF KACHIN COFFINS 
AWAITING , THE CEREMONY OF “HIDING THE SPIRIT."’ 


3.—WITH THE DEFENDANT (CENTRE) EMPHASISING EVERY POINT IN HIS ARGUMENT BY PLACING A SMALL STICK ON THE GROUND: 
A CASE BEING TRIED BY THE ELDERS OF A KACHIN VILLAGE ON THE UPPER NMAI HKA RIVER, 


4.—TYPICAL OF THOSE ABOUT TO BE EMANCIPATED UNDER BSRITISH 
RULE: A GROUP OF SLAVES IN A NORTHERN BURMESE VILLAGE, 
WEARING HEMPEN CLOTHES. 


As described in the article on page 1040, Sir Harcourt Butler, Governor of Burma, 
is arranging next month to abolish the last vestiges of Burmese slavery. Notes 
on the photographs state: (1) The chiefs build enormous houses, often over one 
hundred yards long. This house contained nineteen fireplaces, and accommodated 
about eighty people. The chief and his visitors live near the back entrance, 
and the old women, unmarried girls, and slaves in different compartments near 
the front porch. The smaller huts are granaries. (2) The Northern or Hkahku 
Kachins burn their dead, and place the cinders in coffins which are piled outside 
the village. The spirit is still present with the family until the nat priest sends 


5.—CHIEF OF THE VILLAGE WHERE LIVE THE SLAVES SHOWN IN THE 
ADJOINING PHOTOGRAPH (NO. 4): NGA LANG LA AND SOME OF HIS 
ELDERS. 


it to join its ancestors. This ceremony, called Mang Magoi, or “‘ hiding the spirit,” 
may not take place for many years. They wait for a very prosperous season, 
as it is necessary to have an enormous feast, and for the whole community to 
get gloriously drunk. Many spirits are then sent away at the same time. (3) The 
defendant places a small stick upon the ground to emphasise every point he makes. 
It is to be feared that the most influential man, or the man who gives the elders 
the most sharu or rice beer, generally wins the case. (4) The Kachins of the 
extreme north wear plain hempen clothes; further south these have been replaced 
by red and black striped skirts and coloured tartan puggarees. 
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IN A BURMESE “SLAVE” DISTRICT: FREE WOMEN; RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS 


Puorocrarus BY Captain J. H. GREEN, F.R.G.S. 


1.-DISTINGUISHED FROM SLAVES BY THE WEARING OF REAL JEWELLERY, 4 
SUCH AS AMBER EAR ORNAMENTS: KACHIN FREE WOMEN. / 


f° 2.—OF THE KIND TO BE USED AT THE SLAVERY EMANCIPATION DURBAR : 


RELIGIOUS DANCE POSTS FOR THE CENTRE OF A SACRED DANCE CALLED 
A MANAO. 


"ff 3.—WITH A GROTESQUE TOP TO FRIGHTEN AWAY SPIRITS OF THE LIVING 


H FROM THOSE OF THE DEAD: A KACHIN TOMB, OF A KIND POSSIBLY 
L THE ARCHETYPE OF THE BURMESE PAGODA. 


The descriptions of these photographs, which illustrate the article on Burmese 
slave-emancipation (page 1040), are as follows: (1) Kachin free women from 
the south. Notice the rod of amber worn in one woman's ear. Slaves never 
have any real jewellery; they have to content themselves with necklaces made 
of jungle seeds. (2) The religious dance posts erected at a big sacred dance, 
called a Manao, are painted red and black. The dance takes place around 
the posts, and many hundreds join in. In December the “ Triangle" Kachin 


‘ 4—IN A HEAD-DRESS ADORNED WITH HORBNILL AND PHEASANT FEATHERS 
AND WILD BOAR’S TUSKS: A KACHIN HIGH PRIEST IN FULL “ CANONICALS,” 
WITH A TIGER TOOTH ON THE SLING OF HIS SWORD. 


rs 


chiefs have been invited to attend a Government Manao at Myitkyina on the 
Upper Irrawaddy. The Governor of Burma, Sir Harcourt Butler, after ex- 
changing presents with the chiefs, will explain his slave- emancipation policy, 
which was such a success in the Hukawng Valley last year. (3) A Kachin 
tomb. The peculiar grotesque wooden head-piece is intended to frighten the 
spirits of living people who may wish to join the spirit of the deceased on its 
journey to the spirit land. (4) A Kachin high priest. Notice the Kachin sword. 
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MR. R. W. HAWKER’S SILVER FOX FARM AT LITTLE BALDON, OXFORD: A GENERAL 


VIEW OF THE WIRED PENS, EACH WITH A HUTCH FOR A PAIR OF FOXES. 


USED ONLY FOR BREEDING, AND WORTH SEVERAL HUNDRED POUNDS: A HIGHLY VALUABLE PAIR 
OF TWO-YEAR-OLD SILVER FOXES (DOG AND VIXEN) ON MR, R. W. HAWKER’S FARM. 


BRITAIN’S FUR INDUSTRY: SILVER FOXES—AS AT THE POULTRY SHOW. 


PuorocraPus BY PHoTorress AND Sport AND GENERAL. 


FEEDING A SICK VIXEN: MR. R. W. HAWKER (ON THE RIGHT), WITH HIS ASSISTANT, 
INSIDE ONE OF THE PENS ON HIS SILVER FOX FARM IN OXFORDSHIRE. 


PREPARING AN EXHIBIT AT THE POULTRY SHOW AT 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE: MR. R. W. HAWKER (RIGHT) 
BRUSHING A SILVER FOX, 


FINE SPECIMENS OF ANIMALS THAT FETCH ABOUT {100 A-PIECE, AND IN PAIRS FROM {200 TO 4300: THREE OF THIS YEAR'S SILVER FOX CUBS ON MR. HAWKER’S FARM, 
SHOWING THEIR BEAUTIFUL FUR AT ITS BESTA PHOTOGRAPH DIFFICULT TO OBTAIN OWING TO THEIR WILDNESS AND TIMIDITY. 


Silver fox breeding is becoming an important British industry. The first 
exhibition of live silver foxes in this country was held recently in conjunction 
with the International Poultry Show at the Crystal Palace, and attracted keen 
interest. There were about seventy foxes on view, and some of them proved 
obstreperous when their turn came to be judged. It took three men to secure 
them, one fixing an iron clamp round the animal's neck, the second grasping 
its hind-legs, and the third tying up its mouth with twine to prevent it from 
biting the judge. A stud book is kept by the Silver Fox-Breeders’ Association 
of Great Britain, and the pedigree of every silver fox born in this country is 


duly recorded. The silver fox is a Canadian animal, and the breeding industry 
originated in Prince Edward Island about thirty years ago. It has spread 
all over Canada and the United States, and was introduced into Britain in 1920. 
Most of the farms are in Scotland. The first one, at Stittenham, in Ross-shire, 
was illustrated in our issue of October 27, 1923. There are also some in 
England, including that in Oxfordshire illustrated above. Breeding stock is 
expensive. A good animal costs £100 or more, and a pair of first-year cubs 
from £200 to £300. But the profits are also high. A good vixen produces 
during her life at least twenty cubs, and fine skins fetch about £60 to £80 each. 
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EMPIRE OCCASIONS AND SOUVENIRS: 


ROYAL AND VICEREGAL VISITS. 


HOME AFTER NINETEEN YEARS’ FOREIGN SERVICE: THE 2xnp BATTALION BEDFORDSHIRE AND THE CENTRE OF THE HAT TRADE DECORATED IN HONOUR OF THE 
HERTFORDSHIRE REGIMENT, GIVEN NEW COLOURS BY THE PRINCE OF WALES (THIRD FROM RIGHT) PRINCE OF WALES: A HUGE STRAW HAT SLUNG ACROSS A STREET 


AT LUTON 


AT LUTON, DURING THE CIVIC JUBILEE. 


PRESENTED TO SOUTH AFRICA BY THE CITY CORPORATION AT THE SUGGESTION OF 
THE KING: THE TRAVELLING WAGON USED BY PRESIDENT KRUGER DURING THE 


BOER WAR 


THE “FARMER” VICEROY HAS AN AEROPLANE FLIGHT DURING HIS INDIAN TOUR: 
LORD IRWIN (IN OVERCOAT) PREPARING TO ENTER THE MACHINE AT PESHAWAR. 


The Prince of Wales visited Luton, the centre of the hat-making industry, on 
November 17, when the town celebrated its jubilee as a borough. It was gaily 
decorated, a great feature being huge straw hats suspended over the streets. 
On the football ground, before 15,000 people, the Prince presented new colours 
to the 2nd Battalion of the Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire Regiment, just home 
from nineteen years’ fareign service, including three years of the War. Silver 
drums were also presented to the regiment by the Lords Lieutenant of the two 
counties. The Prince went over several hat factories and the town's electricity 
works. On November 20 he watched the Maori “ Rugger™ players beat Black 
heath on the Rectory Field, and shook hands with the teams. The Prime Minister 


A KINDRED RELIC OF BYGONE SOUTH AFRICAN TRAVEL: AN OLD STAGE COACH 
THAT PLIED BETWEEN JOHANNESBURG AND KIMBERLEY, NOW IN THE HULL 
COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. 


Re 
OK- 


THE PRINCE OF WALES SHAKING HANDS WITH THE MAORI “ RUGGER TEAM : 
A ROYAL WELCOME BEFORE THE MATCH IN WHICH THEY DEFEATED BLACKHEATH 


of New Zealand, Mr. J. G. Coates, was also present. After the Freedom of the 
City had been conferred on the Dominion Premiers at the Guildhall, on Novem- 
ber 19, the Lord Mayor offered to General Hertzog, as a gift to South Africa, 
President Kruger's old travelling wagon. It was given by Lord Kitchener to 
Lord Bearsted, who (as Sir Marcus Samuel) was Lord Mayor in 1902, and he 
gave it to the Corporation. It has been for some years on view at the Alexandra 
Palace During his extensive tour in India, Lord Irwin. the new Viceroy, has 
become known as the “ Farmer” Viceroy, on account of the great interest he 
takes in agriculture and the life of the peasantry. He and Lady Irwin reached 
Peshawar on October 25, and he went for an aeroplane flight over the town. 


Puotocrarus sy LB.. Torrcat, Puotorress, axp Sproat Genera. 
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ALL MURREN THREATENED AND A FOREST DESTROYED : THE £120,000 FIRE. 


Puotocrarus sy Keystone, “ Tues,” S. anv G. 


ONE OF THE TWO HOTELS DESTROYED IN THE BIG FIRE AT MURREN: RUINS OF THE 
HOTEL EDELWEISS, A BUILDING WITH 42 ROOMS 


BEFORE THE FIRE: THE HOTEL DES ALPES AT MURREN, THE FAMOUS 
SWISS WINTER-SPORTS RESORT. 


IN A STRUCTURE WHICH HAD 250 ROOMS: RUINS OF THE HOTEL DES ALPES 
AFTER THE BIG FIRE AT MURREN. 


AFTER THE FIRE WHICH THREATENED THE WHOLE OF MURREN, AND DID DAMAGE AFTER THE FIRE AT MURREN: PART OF THE FRONT OF THE HOTEL 
TO THE EXTENT OF £120,000: THE BURNT-OUT HOTEL EDELWEISS. DES ALPES. 
A disastrous fire broke out in that well-known Swiss resort, Mirren, on the. night added for the destruction of the Fluh Forest, which was a mile and a-quarter 
of November 18, and threatened the whole district. The Hotel des Alpes, which long. The fire, which was fanned by a violent wind, was attacked by firemen 
had 250 rooms, and the Edelweiss Hotel, which had 42 rooms, were destroyed, and troops were held in readiness to assist. Fortunately, snow fell and helped to 
with two houses and three barns; and two other hotels were much damaged. put out the flames; and this was succeeded by heavy rain. The winter season 
The total loss of property is estimated at £80,000, and another £40,000 must be is not likely to be effected very seriously, as there are other hotels. 
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THE SOUTH SEAS: SALUTING TI 


FroM THE DRAWING BY ELLIs Siras, F.R.G.S. 


“THE MEN WENT STRAIGHT TO THE DEAD CHIEF'S HUT ...THE WOMEN PLACED THEIR AB 
SHOWING (IN THE CENTRE) THREE OTHER WIDOWS HOLDING THEIR LATE LORD'S LIME 


The picturesque scene here illustrated shows the gathering of mourners at the burial of an important chief, named Wanoi, in the Trobriand Islands, off ~ the 
the Papuan coast, as described by Mr. Ellis Silas in his article on page 1048. ‘‘ The house of mourning,” he writes, “faced the heat-drenched baku, fror 
the central ground of the village. Seated on the left of the baku (foreground in the drawing) were a great number of sobbing women and children. On fou 
the right (left background, above) were the men, weeping tempestuously, tears pouring down their cheeks. From the tracks which led into the village, | Stor 
processions of mourners, walking in single file, marched in from outlying villages, one man in each procession carrying a pole that was to form part of arri 
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TING THE SENIOR WIDOW AT A PAPUAN CHIEF’S FUNERAL. 


; Sivas, F.R.G.S. HIS ARTICLE ON PaGE 1048.) 


THEIR ARMS UPON THE SHOULDERS OF THE PRINCIPAL WIDOW": A TROBRIANDER BURIAL— 
2D'S LIME GOURD, BASKET, AND OTHER BELONGINGS, AND PERFORMING A SLOW DANCE. 


ds, off 

baku, 
. On 
village, 
of 


the bier. The men went straight to the dead chief's hut, and with bowed heads remained standing outside the door. The women stood swaying 
from side to side, then in turn placed their arms on the shoulders of the principal widow. The five principal women mourners were his oldest widow and 
four others who nad been his wives. (In the drawing one is hidden behind the leading widow, but her shadow is seen to the left.) These five 
stood in a row with their backs to the hut; they carried the chief's lime gourd, basket, palm mat, and other belongings. As each train of visitors 
arrived, these five women moved in a slow halting dance, with each step lifting a foot about eight inches.''—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada} 
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Last year (in our issues 
of Oct. 17 and 31, 
Nov. 7 and Dec. 26, 
1925) we gave tilus- 
trated articles by Mr. 
Ellis Silas on native 
life in the Trobriand 
Islands, off the 
coast of Papua, deal- 
ing severally with 
methods of fishing, 
pearling, and sail- 
ing. Here he de- 
scribes a very in- 
teresting occasion 
among the Trobri- 
anders, the burial 
of a great chief. 


I was 
in the Tro- 
briands, an important 
chief, named Wanoi, 
Tue Funerat or a TROBRIANDER died. With him, a 
Cuter: Bearers CARRYING THE line of great chiefs 
Bopy, Wrarrep tx Mars, on became extinct. Me 


A STRETCHER. 
was closely related to 
To’uluwa, the supreme monarch of the Trobriands ; 
therefore his death was an event of great tribal 
importance. Since he wielded considerable influence 
and power over his district, his passing meant a 
further disintegration of tribal life. 

At his funeral ceremony I saw much that was 
of interest, the ordinary celebrations being supple- 
mented by special rites because he was leaving no 
successor: his yam store, for instance, was to be 
allowed to fall into decay, and his fine ocean-going 
canoe was to be destroyed. The ceremony embraced 
the entire district over which he had ruled. Dismal 
sounds of lamentation drifted through the sultry 
air, rising and dying away, and coming again on the 
variable breeze. The dreary throbbing of a drum 
and mournful wailing on a conch-shell filled the 
scented atmosphere with a sound of misery and 
desolation. The house of mourning faced the heat- 
drenched baku, the central ground of the village. 
Seated on the left of the baku were a great number 
of sobbing women and children. Upon the right 
were the men, weeping tempestuously, tears pouring 
down their cheeks. From the tracks which led into 
the village, processions of mourners, walking in 
single file, marched in from outlying villages, one 
man in each procession carrying a pole that was to 
form part of the bier. 

The men went straight to the dead chief's hut, 
and with bowed heads remained standing outside 
the door. The women in the procession stood sway- 
ing from side to side; then, in turn, placed their arms 
upon the shoulders of the chief's principal widow, who 
advanced to meet them. The five principal women 
mourners were his oldest widow and four others 
who had been his wives. These five stood in a row, 
with their backs to the hut; they carried the chief's 
lime gourd, his basket, his palm mat, and other 
of his belongings. The oldest widow stood a little 
in advance of the other four, holding in each hand 
a bunch of cassowary plumes which had been used 
by the dead man in the dances. As each train of 
visitors arrived, these five women moved in a slow, 
halting dance, with each step lifting a foot about 
eight inches from the ground. As each procession 
reached the hut, its members stood aside, while the 
principal mourners, continuing their weird dance, 
moved forward to meet the next train, and then 
walked round the hut wailing lugubriously 

When all the visitors were assembled, the widows 
seated themselves on the platform outside the hut 
A young girl, wearing the shaven head and blackened 
body that signifies the deepest mourning, came for 
ward, knelt on the ground, and moved on her knees 
towards the oldest widow, kissing her hand and re- 
maining for a few moments with her head in the 
woman's lap. 

Within the depths of the chief's hut strange 
shapes moved eerily. Apprehensive lest some grue- 
some ceremonial might be in progress, I peered in, 
but the glare of the sun prevented me from seeing 
clearly : I could but vaguely discern a row of women 
seated upon either side, and at the far end a woman 
was beating the dirge and blowing dolorously on a 
conch shell—a strange figure, looking as though cut 
out of black cardboard. 
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A ROYAL FUNERAL 
IN THE SOUTH SEAS: 
Che Passing of a Great Papuan Chief. 


By ELLIS SILAS, F.R.G.S., Author of 
“A Primitive Arcadia.” 
(See his Double-Page Drawing in this Number.) 


I was bidden to enter the hut. 
the strong light, I could not perceive the body, but 
only a headdress of cockatoo plumes that waggled 
curiously upon a woman’s lap. Suddenly I dis- 
covered that I was standing close to the corpse. 
Seeing me, the mourners ceased their wailings to 
ask me for a present of tobacco—a peculiarly callous 
interruption, as it seemed to me. I gave them what 
they wanted, and the lamentations commenced as 
lugubriously as before. 

The chief's body was decorated with all the 
panoply that had been his during life; upon his 
head was the headdress of cockatoo plumes which he 
used in the dancing seasons; his lips were painted 
scarlet with betel-juice; his waist encircled with 
belts of pink shell money; his legs encompassed with 
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Still dazzled by 


SURROUNDED WITH WOODEN STAKES DECORATED 
WITH COCKATOO PLUMES FROM THE MHEAD-DRESS 
WORN BY THE DEAD CHIEF IN THE DANCES: THE 
GRAVE OF IYALUBA. 
lyaluba was a blood relative of Wanoi, the chief whose burial 
is described in the accompanying article. The cutting of the 
Stakes set up round the grave entailed much labour, and they 
mark its importance. Over the top is a canopy cf palm mats. 


Drawings on this Page by Ellis Silas, F.R.G.S. 


circlets of cowrie shells, while upon his arms were 
the much-prized arm-shells. The body lay _hori- 
zontally upon the laps of four women, who rocked 
it while they wailed, one of the women holding the 
jaws closed. I made a mortuary gift of tobacco, 
which, in adherence to custom, I placed upon the 
dead man’s chest, in order that he could convey 
the spirit of the tobacco to Topiteta, the keeper of 
the Trobriand nether world. The ladies requested 
me to be seated, but the crowded condition of the 
diminutive hut and the oppressive, nauseating odours 
of the stifling atmosphere became overpowering, and 
I hastily withdrew. 

Whilst the mortuary feast was being prepared, 
three men entered the baku, and delivered an oration, 
the purport of the speech being that Wanoi was a 
great and good chief, that he wished to be buried 
in the village that he loved so well, but that the 
mandate had been issued by the all-powerful and 
supreme chief To’uluwa that Wanoi must be in- 
terred in Omarakana, the Trobrianders’ place of 


sepulchre for their illustrious chiefs. With arresting 
gestures and flourishing of weapons, their deep, 
sonorous voices ringing through the village, the 
orators continued: “We do not wish it thus, but 
To’uluwa has so ordained, and his command must 
be obeyed. Listen you who are the great Taubada 
to that which we say: henceforth this village is no’ 
more! We will destroy the houses; remove our 
gardens, and sell our coco-palms to the white man ! 
Oh, woe is to us! Oh, woe! woe!” 

They had worked themselves up into a frenzy, 
and, flourishing their weapons, they made a dramatic 
exit, and the feast of baked taitu, coconuts, and 
yams commenced. When this was finished, the 
natives simultaneously recommenced their wailing. 
It was an amazing spectacle to see this vast crowd 
of normally cheerful people suddenly burst into tears 
and lamentations. Whilst some constructed the 
bier with the poles which had been brought from the 
other villages, some of the men gathered round the 
chief's hut, digging at the side, where it was pre- 
sumed the chief had buried a much-valued stone 
axe-head ; this was removed, and a coconut planted 
on the spot. 

The crowd surged round the hut to an aperture 
which had been cut at the end opposite the door, 
where the bier was placed. It was covered with 
palm mats, a larger mat being held over the bier 
and up to the door, in order that the dead man should 
not be exposed to the light. The body, now divested 
of the regalia, was brought out head foremost, the 
bearers breaking through the end wall of the hut, 
which cracked and splintered, filling the air with 
clouds of choking dust, the bearers’ exertions causing 
the corpse to shake grotesquely, as though silently 
protesting against the unseemly haste. The per- 
spiring crowd pressed forward as the cortége appeared, 
scarcely giving the bearers room, as with lightning 
speed they bound up the body in palm mats. The 
bier was lifted on to the shoulders of the bearers, 
and Wanoi commenced his last long journey to the 
Land of his Gods. 

The procession wound through the village, a long 
train of brown figures splashed with gold where the 
scattered sunlight fell upon it. They passed under 
the palm grove, whose arched leaves canopied the 
village like the roof of a great cathedral, echoing 
their lamentations. A few old crones, too decrepit 
to follow the cortége, crouched upon the ground, their 
monotonous death-song subsiding into a low moaning 
that mingled with the prattle of children at play. 


MOURNING HER INFANT SON: A TROBRIANDER WOMAN AT AN ORDINARY VILLAGE BURIAL - PLACE. 
The burial-ground is usually on the edge of, the track near the village, and the graves are arranged in rows. A croton bush 
is planted at head and foot of the graves. The woman depicted is mourning her infant son, who had just been buried. The 
term “ going west” might also apply in the Trobriands, since the spirits of their dead go to the island of Tuma, which is to the 

west of the largest island of the Trobriand group. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Puorocrarns By Batmain, Haines, Laravetre, Sreaicut, CLaupe Hares, Paororress, Berman, Bassano. 


A PEER FOR EIGHT DAYS: 
THE LATE (SEVENTH) EARL 
OF CHICHESTER. 


THE PUBLICATION OF “THE 
WHISPERING GALLERY": 
MR. HESKETH PEARSON. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF LONDON CONFERRED ON THE PRIME MINISTERS OF NEW ZEALAND, 
SOUTH AFRICA, AND NEWFOUNDLAND: MR. COATES RECEIVING THE FREEDOM. 


ON NOVEMBER 15: THE KING OF RUMANIA, 
WHOSE HEALTH IS CAUSING CONCERN. 


PROFESSOR OF HUMANITY AT GLASGOW 
UNIVERSITY: THE LATE PROFESSOR 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


WELL KNOWN AS A NOVELIST AND WRITER: 
THE LATE MR. ALLEN UPWARD, 


| TO BE G.OC. IN EGYPT: LIEUT.-GENERAL 


= 4 
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The sixth Earl of Chichester died on November 14, and was succeeded by his 
elder son, who was born in 1905. Owing to illness, the seventh Earl was unable 
to attend his father’s funeral, and he himself died on November 22.——The 
Rt. Rev. Cyril Charles Bowman Bardsley, formerly Lord Bishop of Peterborough, 
and now Bishop of the new diocese of Leicester, is fifty-six. Before his appoint- 
ment to Peterborough, in 1923, he was best known as Hon. Sec. of the Church 
Missionary Society.——The Duchess of St. Albans, who died on November 18, 
married the tenth Duke, as his second wife, in 1874.——The Countess of Yar- 
borough, who died on November 17, was thrice a Peeress. She married Lord 
Yarborough in 1886, and in her own right held the Baronies of Conyers and 
Fauconberg.——The City Freedom was conferred upon the Prime Ministers of New 


Zealand, South Africa, and Newfoundland, on November 19. Amongst those present 
were the Duke and Duchess of York and Prince and Princess Arthur of Connaught 


(seen on the right of the photograph).——It is stated that the King of Rumania 
is better. Nevertheless, Queen Marie cut short her tour in order to return home 
to him.——Professor Phillimore succeeded Professor Gilbert Murray in the Chair 


of Greek at Glasgow in 1899, when he was only twenty-six. In 1906, he under- 
took the duties of the Latin Chair.——Mr. Allen Upward, who was found shot 
dead, was called to the English Bar in 1888, but deserted the law for politics 
and literary work. In 1901 he became British Resident in Northern Nigeria, 
a post he held for some six years.——Lieut.-General Sir E. P. Strickland will 
succeed General Sir R. C. B. Haking on June 1, 1927. 


e FIRST BISHOP OF LEICES- | | WIDOW OF THE TENTH THRICE 4 PEERESS: cae 
| | TER: THE RT. REV. C. C. DUKE: THE LATE DUCHESS THE LATE COUNTESS a 
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NORTH v. SOUTH IN CHINA: A 


NEW TURN IN THE CIVIL WAR. 


Puorocrapus BY Sport AND GENERAL. 


CONSCRIPTION OF FARMERS AS AMMUNITION-CARRIERS: WU PEI-FU INSPECTING RECRUITS, WU PEI-FU’S BODYGUARD: A GROUP INCLUDING MEN IN “TIN HATS" 


WHO AFTERWARDS SUFFERED HEAVY CASUALTIES. 


(POSSIBLY OLD FRENCH WAR HELMETS) AND EXECUTIONERS WITH THEIR 
SWORDS OF OFFICE (ONE STANDING, RIGHT). 


THE ANTI-“RED" WAR LORD OF MAN- THE ART OF CAMOUFLAGE LEARNT FROM FOREIGNERS, AND SOME DAY, DEFEATED AND IMPRISONED BY FENG YU- 


CHURIA: MARSHAL CHANG TSO-LIN. 


PERHAPS, TO BE USED AGAINST THEM: A CONCEALED CHINESE GUN-PIT HSIANG, AND RELEASED BY CHANG TSO-LIN: 


IN A FIELD. EX-PRESIDENT TSAO KUN. 


LEADER IN NORTH CHINA, AND CHANG CHINESE ARTILLERY DISGUISED AMONG GRAVE- MOUNDS FOR CAMOUFLAGE : THE SO-CALLED “CHRISTIAN'' GENERAL: 


TSO-LIN’S ALLY: WU PEI-FU 


A SCENE SUGGESTING THAT THE OLD REVERENCE FOR THE DEAD IS A’ FENG YU-HSIANG, THE “RED" LEADER OF 


THING OF THE PAST. THE KUOMINCHUN (NATIONAL ARMY). 


TYPICAL SOLDIERS OF THE “CHRISTIAN’’ GENERAL: SOME OF FENG YU-HSIANG’S 


TROOPS MARCHING OUT OF A STATION TO OCCUPY A VILLAGE. 


The civil war in China has recently assumed a new phase, and the military 
situation, hitherto in a state of flux, seems to be crystallising into a struggle 
between North and South that may end the present chaos. Writing on Novem- 
ber 21 from Tientsin, just after the conference there between Chang Tso-lin, the 
War Lord of Manchuria, and leaders in Northern China, the “ Morning Post ”’ 
correspondent says: “A step has been taken to check the northward sweep of 
the Cantonese “ Red” army. Sun Chuan-fang (Governor of Shanghai), who has 
fost two provinces to the ‘ Reds,’ and looked like losing a third, is to have 


MODERN SCIENTIFIC METHODS IN CHINESE WARFARE: A WIRELESS OPERATOR 
ATTACHED TO THE FORCES OF WU PEI-FU, WITH HIS FIELD OUTFIT. 


help. ... As a result of the conference, Chang Tso-lin has been requested by 
Sun Chuan-fang and Yen Hsi-shan (the ‘ model’ Governor of Shansi) to assume 
supreme command of all the anti-Red forces. Chang Tso-lin has accepted, and 
under his command the entire resources of all the Northern militarists will be 
unified and concentrated for a decisive struggle against the Cantonese and 
the Kuominchun (Feng Yu-hsiang’s army.) Chang Hsueh-liang (son of Chang 
Tso-lin) states that the issue of the impending campaign will definitely decide 
who rules China. The Peking Cabinet is being ignored." 


THE 


HUMOURS OF THE “ZOO”: 


DRAWN SPECIALLY, FOR “ THE 
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: STUDIES OF ANIMAL LIFE.—No. XXXIV. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


BY J. A. SHEPHERD. (COPYRIGHTED.) 


The tirds supply a suggestion for a design of ctnaments 
Jer the fore place, Cut Cofore the shelch «3 complele 


later wwepl Co one aide Ad Yy anuatd "g 
the mantleane — 


Now the contre jigitte td tiled away, and ar 


mately the luo Cher Le? 
tions, and the a compleled. 


ORNAMENTS FOR THE FIREPLACE : 


The waders perch on the various rock ledges like statuettes, 
appear to change places without noise or movement 
mysteriously. A group of three attracted our 
white Gambia and a Northern 

formally arranged like ornaments on a mantelpiece. 
to make a note of it. 


ELUSIVE 


and they 
they come and go 
attention: two great 
Boatbill from Mexico, 

It pleased our fancy 
Before the sketch was completed, our attention 
was diverted for a moment; resuming, we found that our models had 


Herons from 


“SITTERS’’ IN THE DIVING BIRDS’ 


been rearranged, as by an unseen hand. Later again, on looking up, 
we found that our statues had been swept to one end, as by a maid 
dusting the shelf—and, later, carelessly replaced. Still loitering to finish 
our original design, we found that the Boatbill had been spirited away 
and a scarlet Ibis reigned in his stead. Petulant, we strode away, but 
one lingering look back revealed that the birds had resumed their original 
positions, and we completed the design of ornaments for the fireplace. 


HOUSE. 


| 
| | || \ 
the ate rearranged, ad Cy an arnacen hand 

| 
| 
\ | \ | 
\ | { 
| | 4 
| 
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NEW TREASURES OF ANCIENT PHCENICIAN ART: 


By Courtesy oF M. CHARLES VIROLLEAUD, DIRECTOR 


FIG. 3. EVIDENTLY IMITATED FROM EGYPTIAN SCARABS : IMPRESSIONS 
OF SOUTHERN PHCENICIAN SEALS (C/RCA SIXTEENTH CENTURY B.C,). 


FIG. 1. SHOWING 
INFLUENCE, 
ESPECIALLY THAT 
OF CYPRUS: 
JARS FROM 
SOUTHERN 
PHCENICIA (ABOUT 
THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY B.C.). 


FIG. 2. STILL INTACT AFTER SOME + 
3500 YEARS: SOUTHERN PHCENI- 
CIAN POTTERY FROM SOUTHERN 
SYRIA (ABOUT THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY B.C.). 


FIG. 4. INCLUDING THE SYMBOL OF TANIT, THE CADUCEUS, AND A HORNED 
ALTAR: RELIEFS ON A CURIOUS TOMB IN THE REGION OF TYRE. 


At. 


FIG. 7. AN INEXPERT HORSEMAN CLUTCHING HIS MOUNT’S EARS, AND AN 
ANIMAL-HEADED FIGURE: TERRA-COTTA FIGURINES FROM NORTHERN SYRIA. 


FIG. 5. ABOUT 3500 YEARS 4 


FIG. 6. IN A DRESS RESEMBLING A TAIL-COAT, WITH A 
BOW TIE: A TORSO OF MELKART FROM AMRIT, FIG. 8 APPARENTLY REPRESENTING RAMS, OR A RAM AND A SHEEP: 
NORTHERN PHCENICIA (CIRCA SIXTH CENTURY B.C.). TERRA-COTTA FIGURINES FROM NORTHERN SYRIA. 


OLD : A SOUTHERN PHGENI. 
CIAN BRONZE DAGGER 


are many terra-cotta statuettes. In Northern Pheenicia, near the Temple of Amrit (the Marathus of the Roman period), hundreds of fragments of sculpture 


have been discovered belonging to limestone statuettes representing human beings and various divinities, especially Melkart, who is pictured standing, with 
right arm raised, and having on his shoulders a lion-skin, the paws of which were tied on to his chest. As the sacred enclosure of the Temple of Amrit 
was carved in the rock, and as this rock was full of niches, it is probable that the statues which have just been so happily discovered had been placed in the 
niches about the sixth century B.C., and that at the time of the destruction of paganism they had been broken and piled into a ditch near the sanctuary 
(Figs. 6, 9, and 10). From Northern Syria come various little terra-cotta figurines representing horsemen and quadrupeds (Figs. 7 and 8). The Syrian 


i 
| 
i 
| 
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REMARKABLE POTTERY, SCULPTURE AND METAL-WORK DISCOVERED IN SYRIA. 


or ANTIQUITIES OF THE FRENCH HIGH CoMMISSION IN SyRIA. 


ESCRIBING these very interesting discoveries, M. Charles Virolleaud writes: “ The 
arch@ological excavations and researches which have been undertaken since 1920 in the 
whole extent of Syria and Lebanon, for the Service of Antiquities of the French High Commission, 
have yielded particularly rich results this year, especially with regard to remote antiquity. In 
Southern Pheenicia, several archaic cemeteries (from the twentieth to the tenth centuries B.C.) 
have been explored. Many terra-cotta vases of local manufacture, but showing the influence of 
“2gean ceramic art, especially that of Cyprus, have been found in the tombs (Figs. 1 and 2). 
A number of bronze weapons (Fig. 5) were found in these tombs, as well as numerous scarabs 
similar to those of Gezer in Palestine, and obviousiy an imitation of Egyptian scarabs (Fig. 3). 
Near the celebrated Mausoleum of Haizan (or Hizam) in the region of Tyre, a curious sepulchre 
was exhumed, the loculi of which are separated from each other by reliefs representing various 
symbols, such as the symbol of Tanit, the caduceus, the horned altar, and another object which 
has not yet been identified (Fig. 4). At Tripoli was found a curious stone head of Bes, that 


i Pygmy god of Egyptian origin who was greatly honoured in Western Asia, and of whom there 
Z [Continued below. 


45, FIG. 9. FROM AMRIT, NORTHERN FIG. 10. ANOTHER FINE HEAD 
( PHGENICIA: A BEARDED HEAD FROM AMRIT: ONE OF MANY 
(CIRCA SIXTH CENTURY B.C.) FRAGMENTS OF SCULPTURE 
2 (CIRCA SIXTH CENTURY B.C.). 


> 


FIG. 12. CARVED IN VOLCANIC STONE : A REALISTIC FIGURE o 
OF AN OSTRICH IN BAS-RELIEF, FROM THE HOUSE OF _ 
; KAPARA, ROS-EL-AIN (CIRCA THIRTEENTH CENTURY B.C.). 
FIG. 11. FROM A ROYAL DWELLING OF THE THIR- ‘ ‘ , FIG. 13. SHOWING SUPERIORITY IN ANIMAL SCULP- 
TEENTH CENTURY B.C. AT ROS-EL-AIN: A FINELY TURE OVER HUMAN FIGURES: A BAS-RELIEF OF 


CARVED BAS-RELIEF OF A LION “ RAMPANT.” A LION ATTACKING A BULL, FROM ROS-EL-AIN. 


71G. 15. CRUDER IN STYLE THAN THE ANIMAL FIG. 16. FAR MORE ARCHAIC THAN THE ANIMAL 


‘ , M THE HOUSE BUILT BY KAPARA IN THE 
{ A pon : A BAS-RELIEF OF A WINGED SPHINX- SCULPTURE : AN ARCHAIC BAS-RELIEF OF A HUMAN FIGURES : ANOTHER BAS-RELIEF FROM THE HOUSE 
: FIGURE (CIRCA THIRTEENTH CENTURY B.C.). AT ROS-EL-AIN (C/RCA THIRTEENTH CENTURY B.C.). 


LIKE FIGURE (CIRCA THIRTEENTH CENTURY B.C.). 


pture Service of Antiquities has also taken photographs. of the various bas-reliefs (Figs. 11 to 16) discovered in the excavations carried out before the war under the 
with | direction of Baron von Oppenheim, at Ros-el-Ain, on the upper Khabour. These slabs, which have never hitherto been illustrated, were carved from volcanic 
Amrit | stone. They come from a dwelling which had been constructed towards the thirteenth century B.C. by a Prince named Kapara, in imitation of the Hittite 
n the ; palaces of Carchemish and Zendjizli. The provincial or archaic character of these sculptures strikes one immediately, especially in those which represent human 
tuary | beings. The animals, whether real or imaginary, are, generally speaking, treated in a much more skilful manner, and some of these bas-reliefs are quite fine, as, 
yrian for instance, the one where a lion and a bull are seen struggling together" (Fig. 13). 
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World of the Cheatre. 


By J. T. GREIN. 


IR BARRY JACKSON has added a little treasure 

to our library of international dramatic literature 

by his translation of Beaumarchais’ “ Mariage de 
Figaro.’ Of all the French classic comedies it is one 
of the most difficult to remould into another language. 
It is full of facets peculiarly French; it is “ full of 
good quotations "’ which trip lightly from the French 
tongue, but demand great dexterity in transposition 
in order not to become cumbersome and laboured. 
When the play was performed by the Renaissance 
Theatre (at the Court), I had not the book in hand, 
so conld not tell whether the translator had in all 
cases exchanged pure gold for perfect sterling; but 


SIR BARRY JACKSON TRANSLATES BEAUMARCHAIS._— MANUSCRIPTS AND FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


stupendous part of Figaro. He was the Spaniard in 
all his verve, his picturesque gesticulation, his cunning, 
his acuteness, his ubiquity. At the premtére he was 
wholly in his element, and if, in his ardour to conquer 
his audience, he was now a little too prone to repeat 
the harlequin gestures, now too vociferous, the final 
impression was that he had performed the tour de 
force—that he was Figaro—a Figaro so French as 
well as Spanish that, had he spoken the original 
tongue, he would have well fitted in a French ensemble. 
From what I have read he has not received half the 
praise he deserved, but all the foreigners—and there 
were many-—who witnessed this performance of 
the play were unanimous in their 
praise. Except to Seymour Hicks, 


1 could point to no one among our 
actors who could equal, let alone sur- 
pass, Donald Calthrop in this charac- 
ter of chameleonic versatility. 


It is the somewhat doubtful 
privilege of the scribe who is con- 
sidered a ‘‘ good sort’’ by his readers 
to be approached by all manner of 
requests which take up his time. In 
the case of the dramatic critic it is 
deemed, as it were, a collateral duty 
of his office to read plays of aspirants 
to dramatic glory. He is, generally, 
not asked whether he is willing to 
peruse the manuscripts. Oh, dear 
no! They are dumped on him ; 
sometimes with a letter nicely worded 
in the form of appeal (with a little 
flattery thrown in) ; more often with 
a more or less laconic request in- 
dicating in veiled terms that: “ As I 


THE ALL-IMPORTANT GAME OF POKER IN 


(MR. HADDON MASON), 
JOHNS (MR. 


JIMMY .(MR 
JOE COYNE) 


hinder—their trade by quarrelling. The family lawyer suggests 
decided by a game of poker. The win 
butler for one year 


many a time, when the French phrase flared up in 
memory, the equivalent seemed as light-footed, as 
happily alliterated, as the original. Particularly, the 
great speech of Figaro in the last act—the longest 
speech in French drama, whose very delivery was a 
feat of oratory by Mr. Donald Calthrop—the speech 
which was one of the torches that set fire to the French 
” Revolution—sounded, as nearly as possible, of equal 
power to that in the original. Modern it was in many 
of its sentiments, but the language was of classic 


measuredness and distinction. This fact alone 
testifies to the quality of Sir Barry’s work. It will 
read as impressively as it sounded in the _ well- 


modulated voice of Mr. Calthrop. 

As for the play—particularly at the Sunday per- 
formance—it was a feast of joy akin to a revelation. 
One wonders why this masterpiece—in the repertory 
of all Continental theatres—-has never before been 
heard by the present generation in England, except 
in opera. It is high comedy in the finest sense of 
the word; its satire and raillery has lost none of its 
fragrance, despite the passing of nearly two cen- 
turies. Figaro, like Don Juan, is the will-o'-the-wisp- 
like charlatan of all ages, something between a clown 
and a philosopher. He is the incarnation of the 
French saying: ‘ Nul est héros powr son valet de 
chambre ‘'—and, if he himself was not quite a hero, 
he proved himself the superior of his master the 
Count (an excellent performance by Mr. Clark), whom 
he outwitted and befooled in the vein of Harlequin. 

There were many happy impersonations in the 
Renaissance performance, produced by Mr. de Warfaz 
in the simple elegance of curtains and furniture, and 
in admirable fealty to tradition. The Suzanne of 
Miss Marda Vanne was truly adorable, as Gallic as 
an English girl could possibly be, with espiéglerie in 
her eyes and smiles and diction; the Countess of 
Miss Dorothy Dix was the real lady of quality, grand 
in manner and attire; and Mr. George Howe, as 
Cherubino, generally played by a girl, was as juvenile 
and manly as the courtier as he was delightfully 
deceptive in girlish raiment. 

But the pivot was Mr. Donald Calthrop in the 


“QUEEN HIGH,” 
QUEEN'S: GEORGE B. NETTLETON (MR. A. W. BASKCOMB), VANDERHOLT 
FRANK MASTERS), 
LEFT TO RIGHT 


In “ Queen High" we are shown partners in a business firm who carry on—or rather 


r is to be in absolute command of the loser 
George B. Nettleton wins, and decrees that the loser, Boggs Johns 
(Photograph by Stage Photo. Co.} 


do you the honour to read your 
articles, it is a matter of course that 
you should feel pleased to read my 
play.’ Now and again stamps or a 
franked envelope are enclosed, but 
more often than not the critic is 
out of pocket in every way—he loses 
his time and has to pay the postage. 
A well-known critic of a largely 
circulated paper dealt drastically 
with the question by sending to all the petitioners 
coming forward with uninvited plays the following 
circular 


AT THE 


AND BOGGS 


the trouble be 


must act as his 


X begs to acknowledge receipt of your MS. and will 
be pleased to peruse it; his fee is ten guineas for more 
than one act: two guineas for one act. These fees will 
be waived if the author can prove 
to the critic’s satisfaction that he 


task. Many budding playwrights have no idea how 
to present their work. Some send it in full of cor- 
rection, interpolations, references, and annotations 
in abominable handwriting. Some send typewritten 
copies which by evident circulation have become 
soiled, mixed up, haphazardly pinned together. 
Some type their plays on both sides of the paper. 
Some send them rolled up or folded manywise, which 
renders the perusal an ordeal, as the reader has con- 
stantly to pause in order to flatten out the recal- 
citrant pages. Those who foist such untidy material 
on the critic (and the managers, all of whom could 
a tale of woe unfold) have no idea how it affects the 
judgment on their plays. 

More than one play has been rejected for such 
reasons. Haddon Chambers, the late renowned dra- 
matist, told me that he sent his first play—-which 
made his name—" Captain Swift,’ to Sir Herbert 
Tree. Typewriting was unknown in England in those 
days, and the author’s handwriting was “‘ more artistic 
than legible.” Yet’’—he added-—“ it was done in 
my best style, and I could not afford to go to one of 
the calligraphists of the time.”’ 

Tree, after a while, declared that he had tried 
to decipher the copy, but that the perusal had 
entailed such labour that he could not make up 
his mind He indicated that it might be a very 
good play, but he could “not see it quite’’ from 
the script. Then Chambers persuaded the great 
manager to let him read the play fo him. The 
request was granted, and, as Chambers was a 
most animated reader, the effect was such that 
“Captain Swift’’ was promptly accepted, and 
proved one of the great successes of the actor- 
manager's career. 

My own experience of Shaw's first play, ‘’ Widowers’ 
Houses,’’ was also interesting. He sent it in odds 
and ends-—-truly beautifully written, for Shaw's 
writing is as distinct and picturesque as the etcher’s 
needle ; but, what with corrections and transposi- 
tions, and other quaint vagaries of the pages, it took 
me a couple of evenings to “ get through "’ the manu- 
script and to “see clear."’ However, this was Shaw, 
and the game was worth the candle. When after 
wards he presented me with the prompt-copy, this 
time as compact as it was a model of calligraphy, 
the reading was sheer joy. The manuscript, by its 
very nature, literally carried me away and onward 
in breathless speed. 

Many authors of renown, realising the value of 
first impressions—print their plays before sending 
them to the managers for whom they are intended. 
This, I think, is the custom of Sir Arthur Pinero 


is unable to afford the above-named 
(or any) remuneration. 


The result was simply miracu- 
lous. The flood was stemmed. Where 
for a long time he received at least a 
dozen plays a week, the arrivals of 
the unbidden guests suddenly became 
reduced to a minimum. He received 
in a year’s time two fees of ten 
guineas, and not more than half- 
a-dozen applicants pleaded the forma 


pauperis. He also received a few 
abusive letters: ‘‘ One would have 
thought that one who proclaims 


incessantly his love for the drama 
would consider it a duty of honour 
to assist the struggling dramatist.”’ 
Evidently all these good people had 
not the slightest idea what it means 
to read a play with due attention 
and to form an opinion as to its 
acting possibilities. The job, con- 
scientiously performed, demands two 


hours’ “ hard reading, and at least 
another hour or so for consideration 
and expressing an opinion of some 
value to the would-be dramatist 
In other words, the critic is expected 
to give as much time to the stranger 


HARDWICKE), 


whom “he may not know from 
Adam” as to the article for which he is duly re- 
munerated by the editor. 


And there are other considerations which may 
render play-reading a very irksome and laborious 


THE VILLAGE BEAUTY, THE TIPPLING PHILOSOPHER, AND THE SWEET. 
NAIVE ORPHAN: 


EMMA (MISS VIOLA LYEL), RICHARD (MR. CEDRIC 


AND LYDIA (MISS MURIEL HEWITT) IN “ YELLOW SANDS.” 
“ Yellow Sands,” Mr. Eden and Miss Adelaide Phillpotts’s comedy of the West Country, 
has just been produced by Sir Barry Vs Jackson, at the Haymarket Theatre 


Photograph by Stage Photo. Co. 


and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, who even present the 
critics with printed copies before production—an 
invaluable aid to those who have to write hot-foot 
after the premiére. 
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AN ENGLISH ADAPTATION OF MOLIERE: “THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN.” 


By Bertram Park. 


THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN EXAMINES HIS NEW COAT: SECOND LACKEY 
(HUBERT LANGLEY), M. JOURDAIN (NIGEL PLAYFAIR), BAPTISTE (JAMES 
WHALE), AND A TAILOR (ARNOLD PILBEAM)—LEFT TO RIGHT. 


| 


THE PARTY AT WHICH M. JOURDAIN GETS NONE OF HIS OWN DINNER : 
DORIMENE (VIOLET GRAHAM), SECOND LACKEY (HUBERT LANGLEY), 
DORANTE (WILLIAM STACK), M. JOURDAIN (NIGEL PLAYFAIR)—L. TO R. 


THE FAUN, THE SHEPHERDESS, AND THE SATYR OF THE BALLET: MISS 
PENELOPE SPENCER, MISS FRANCES JAMES, AND MR. MILES MALLESON— 
LEFT TO RIGHT. 


“The Would-Be Gentleman,” adapted by F. Anstey from Moliére’s “ Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,” is Mr. Nigel Playfair's latest production at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
Mr. Playfair has already made this theatre famous as the home of his adorned 
and decorated productions of classic plays, and ‘ The Would-Be Gentleman” is 
a suitable successor to “ The Beggar's Opera,” etc. The stage settings and the 
costumes are important features of the presentation; and Mr. Nigel Playfair plays 
the title-réle with his usual gusto. On our page we give some of the important 
moments in the play, including M. Jourdain examining his new suit, and the pre- 
posterous dinner-party given for Doriméne when the Would-Be Gentleman gets none 


THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN AND HIS FAMILY: M. JOURDAIN (NIGEL 
PLAYFAIR), MME. JOURDAIN (MISS SYDNEY FAIRBROTHER), NICOLE (MISS 
FLORENCE McHUGH), AND LUCILLE (MISS FAY YEATMAN)—LEFT TO RIGHT. 


-- 


CLEONTE MASQUERADES AS THE SON OF THE GRAND TURK: DORIMENE 
(MISS VIOLET GRAHAM), M. JOURDAIN (NIGEL PLAYFAIR), CLEONTE 
(CARLETON HOBBS)—LEFT TO RIGHT. 


THE CONSPIRATORS : COVIELLE (GEORGE BISHOP), CLEONTE (CARLETON HOBBS), 
AND DORANTE (WILLIAM STACK) PLOTTING HOW TO TRICK M. JOURDAIN 
INTO CONSENTING TO THE MARRIAGE OF CLEONTE AND LUCILLE. 


of his own good food. M. Jourdain is also shown as the Mamamouchi, introducing 
Doriméne to Cléonte, disguised as the Son of the Grand Turk, and the conspirators 
are pictured hatching their plot to trick Jourdain into allowing the marriage of 
Cléonte and Lucille. The ballet, in which Miss Penelope Spencer, Miss Frances 
James, and Mr. Miles Malleson appear, is the entertainment given by Jourdain in 
order to please Doriméne, and is one of the most popular features of the pro- 
duction. Mr. Miles Malleson doubles the parts of the Mufti and the Dancing 
Master, as well as appearing as the Satyr of the ballet. The scenery and dresses 
are by Mr. Norman Wilkinson. 
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THE WORLD OF WOMEN. | 


Ale = 


HE reception given by the Duke and. Duchess of 


York at St. James’s Palace in honour of the 
delegates to the Imperial Conference last week was a 
very brilliant and stately function. Among the eight 
hundred guests were 
the members of the 


to unveil the commemorative tablet on the new 
building, gave permission for one of the rooms in that 
hall of residence to be named after the wee Princess. 
This was the desire of a very generous donor who 
had the right to name a room, and who 
is delighted to know that the voungest of 


Diplomatic Corps, 
Ministers and Mem- 
bers of Parliament, 
distinguished officers 
from the three ser- 
vices, the Presidents 
of learned societies, 
and men famous in 
art and literature. The 
men wore their decora- 
tions, and the women, 
many of whom wore 
gold or silver frocks, 
wore their tiaras and 
finest jewels, while the 
Indian Princes and 
their wives were re- 
splendent in their 
robes, jewels, and 
wonderful head- 
dresses. 

The whole suite of 


our royalties will henceforth be associated 
with the women graduates’ great venture. 
A number of prominent women were 
present at the Crosby Hall gathering last 
week when the Duchess of York unveiled 
the tablet, which has been set above the 
entrance to the new building, and com- 
memorates the achievement of the British 
women graduates who purchased the 
ancient Hall. Among those who were 
presented to the Duchess was Miss 
Spurling, who has been appointed 
Warden of Crosby Hall, and who will 
take up her post there when the new 
hall of residence for international Uni- 
versity women is opened in the spring. 
Miss Spurling, who was born and brought 
up in Oxford, where her father was 
head of one of the colleges, has been 
for the last six years Warden of the 
Ellis Lloyd Hall of Residence for Man- 
chester University women. She speaks 


State rooms had been 
thrown open to 
guests. They assem- 
bled in the Armoury, 
and passed in single file 
through the Tapestry 
Room, where they were 
received by the Duke 
and by the Duchess, who looked extremely well in a 
pink frock embroidered with diamanté. She wore a 
diamond tiara and a rope of pearls. The Prince of 
Wales, who had given a preliminary dinner party at 
which the Duke and Duchess of York had been present, 
with several of the Conference delegates and their 
wives, arrived at the reception after most of the 
guests had been received. Many other members of 
the Royal Family were present, including Prince and 
Princess Arthur of Connaught, Princess Beatrice, 
Princess Helena Victoria, and Princess Marie Louise, 
with several of the younger royalties. 


Lady Haig, who was before her marriage one of 
Queen Alex- 
andra’s Maids- 
of - Honour, and 
Lady Kenmare 
are the two 
ladies on the 
committee which 
has been ap- 
pointed, with the 
approval of the 
King, to consider 
what form the 
visible memorial 
to Queen Alex- 
andra is to take. 
Nearly all the 
money which is 
being so freely 
subscribed for 
the national 
memorial will be 
devoted to fur- 
thering the work 
ON THE COMMITTEE TO DECIDE that Queen 
THE FORM OF QUEEN ALEXANDRa’s Alexandra had 

MEMORIAL: LADY HAIG. mest ot 


It will provide 
Photograph by Bassano. for the employ- 


ment of a great many more Queen’s district nurses 
to look after the sick poor in their own homes. 
But it is realised that her people will like to have 
some visible memorial of their beloved Queen, and 
this committee, which met for the first time last week, 
will discuss various suggestions. The only thing 
definitely decided is that the visible memorial will be 
put in some place in London where everyone can see it. 


The baby Princess Elizabeth would, no doubt, be 
greatly surprised to know that she is one of the 
Founders of that future pleasant and academic centre 
for women University graduates of all nations, Crosby 
Hall. The Duchess of York, when she visited Chelsea 


the ENGAGED TO MR. ALISTAIR GIBB: 
LADY DIANA KING. 
Lady Diana King, whose engagement to Mr. 
listair Gibb, eldest son of Sir Alexander and 
Lady Gibb, was announced the other day, is 
the youngest daughter of the Ear! and Countess 
of Lovelace.—{Photograph by Lafayette.) 


many languages and has travelled a 
great deal, and she is well qualified to 
be the head of a centre which will 
attract post-graduate students from the 
Universities of England, as well as 
from many foreign countries and from 
other parts of the Empire. Miss Spur- 
ling has never believed in too many 
rules and regulations for women students, and, as 
the residents at Crosby Hall will have passed 
through the student stage, she will let them have 
as much freedom as possible. They will come to 
London to work, and will attend post-graduate 
lectures or get experience in laboratories or study 
social movements ; but Miss Spurling wants them 
to meet interesting people outside of academic 
circles. She hopes to bring famous people to 
lecture to them or to meet them at the entertain- 
ments which will be a feature of Crosby Hall's social 
life. Chelsea is to have a new and lively centre of 
intellectual interest. 


The Dominion Premiers are confessing that they 
are feeling the heavy strain of the Conference work, 
with the additional press of public and social engage- 
ments, and that they would like nothing better than 
to sleep for a week when it is all over. Their wives 
are not spending long hours in committee-rooms, but 
they are kept busy from 
morning till midnight, 
and yet cannot find time 
for half the things they 
want to do. Londoners 
are used to covering great 
distances in the course of 
the day, but to Colonial 
visitors London seems not 
so much a town as a 
country, and they grow 
very tired of their jour- 
neys, with all the delays 
and changes. They are 
beginning to look worn- 
out, and when they get 
home they will find it 
almost impossible to be- 
lieve they could have done 
so much in the time. 


Lady Clare Annesley, 
elder daughter of the 
beautiful Priscilla Count- 
ess Annesley, is a social 
reformer of a delightful 
but rather type. 
Holding very strong con- 
victions, she is too 
kind-hearted to condemn 
people who do not agree with her. Even when 
she explains why she can no longer bear to eat 
meat, or hunt, or wear furs, or tolerate the idea of a 
bird being killed to trim her hats, she is anxious to 
make it clear that other people must judge these 
questions for themselves. She is sorry for the animals 


who suffer, and nearly as sorry for the people who 
thoughtlessly contribute to their suffering. It was 
probably her strongly developed sense of pity more 
even than her ideas of justice that led her to join the 
Labour Party, by whom she was recently accepted 
as a Parliamentary candidate. It will be extremely 
interesting to see how she conducts her electoral 
campaign when the time comes, especially to see how 
she deals with hecklers. One would expect the heckler 
to feel rather embarrassed when he found how anxious 
she was not to hurt his feelings. 


Lady Lindsay, the wife of the new British Ambas- 
sador at Berlin, has had some experience of life in an 
Embassy and 


the problems 
of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, 
for she has 
just come from 
Constanti- 
nople, where 
her husband, 
Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, was 
in the first 
year of their 
marriage his 
Majesty's re- 
presentative, 
and in the 
second, British 
Ambassador. 
But the prob- 
lem awaiting 
her in Berlin 
was one that 
had stirred 
official society 


is to take place in January. 


there to its 


DAUGHTER OF PRISCILLA COUNTESS depths. The 
ANNESLEY, AND SOCIAL REFORMER: 


question was— 


LADY CLARE ANNESLEY. which of the 
Photograph by Bassano, Ambassadors’ 
wives should 
introduce her into the diplomatic circle, and take 
her to make her official calls on the other ladies. 
There is a nice and perilous etiquette in these 
observances, but no precedent apparently existed 
for the difficulty that arose in Berlin. The wife 
of the Russian Ambassador would, in the normal 
course of things, have undertaken the duties of 
chaperon; but as neither America, Holland, Sweden, 
nor Switzerland recognises the Soviet Government, 
she could not have accompanied Lady Lindsay in 
her calls at those Embassies. The problem was 
satisfactorily solved when Frau 
Karl von Schubert, the wife 
of the Under-Secretary in 
the German Foreign Office, 
was asked to undertake the 
duty. She began this week 
to accompany Lady Lindsay 
on her round of official visits. 
Frau von Schubert will come 
to London presently as Am- 
bassadress herself if, as ex- 
pected, her husband is appointed 
to the German Embassy. He 
took a prominent part in the 
Locarno negotiations, and came 
to London last year for the 
signing of the Treaty. 

Lady Lindsay, who was 
Miss Elizabeth Hoyt, of New 
York, married Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, son of the twenty- 
sixth Earl of Crawford and 
brother of the present Earl, 


ENGAGED TO THE EARL OF COTTENHAM: two years ago. In appear- 
MISS VENETIA TAYLOR, 


The marriage between the Earl of Cottenham and Miss 
Venetia Taylor, daughter of Captain and Mrs. J. V. Taylor, 
of North Aston Manor, Oxford, 


Photograph by Bertram Park 


ance she presents a marked 
contrast to our former Am- 
bassadress at Berlin, the stately 
Lady D'Abernon, for she is 
small and vivacious. Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, who was educated at 
Winchester, was Assistant Private Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs under Sir Edward Grey (now 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon) from 1908-1909, and in 
1913 he was appointed Under-Secretary of Finance in 
Egypt, and Minister Plenipotentiary'to Paris in 1920, 
after which he went to Constantinople 
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You Save 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, New Edition 


The Greatest Gift All! 


OR lasting pleasure, permanent usefulness and practical benefit, no other Christmas gift can 

be compared even for a moment with the New 13th Edition of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

BRITANNICA. Just imagine what it would mean to have in your home the very latest and 
most authoritative information on every subject in which you are, or may be, interested! 

Consider, too, that this wealth of valuable information is presented by the world’s foremost leaders 

in all the new and amazing developments which vitally concern the daily life of every man and woman 


in the world today! 


You can save 40% if you act promptly 


A small cash payment secures your set 


To bring the price of this greatest of all Christmas 
gifts within easy reach of every home, this new 
Britannica has been published not only in the 
De Luxe Cambridge format (32 volumes), but 
also in the compact, convenient and economical 
NEW FORM (16 double volumes), at a saving of 
NEARLY HALF THE PRICE, and for a small 
initial payment YOUR set will be delivered AT 
ONCE! 


Orders pouring in 
The tremendous demand for this universally 
popular NEW FORM has resulted in such a 
flood of orders that all former sales records have 
already been far exceeded. 


It has always been the policy of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica to print only as many copies of each 
new edition as a reasonable estimate of the 
probable demand might warrant. 


In this way, there can be no loss on account 
of over-production and the cost to YOU is kept 
right down to a minimum. 


But this New 13th Edition, in the now celebrated 
NEW FORM, has been chosen by buyers of all 
classes, in preference to the more expensive 
Cambridge Issue, and it will be necessary for YOU 
to act quickly if you wish to avoid disappointment. 

The Britannica in the NEW FORM is complete 
and unabridged. It is printed from the same large- 
type plates as the famous Cambridge Issue, and 
the contents of both issues are identical, word for 
word, illust: ation for illustration. 


A vital necessity 


This latest and greatest edition of the 
world-famous Encyclopedia Britannica 
will complete your equipment for the full 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY 


understanding and enjoyment of the world 
you live in. 


Here is the full record of world progress com- 
plete up to the very days in which you are living; 
a vast and inexhaustible source of living, first-hand 
knowledge; by far the most comprehensive survey 
of human activities evet published. 


Can you imagine a more welcome gift to any- 
one than this? 


The happy recipient of such a gift has at his 
finger ends a fascinating record of the new and 
startling advances in Science and Invention, in Art 
and Literature, in Business and Industry, in Politics 
and Social Service. A safe guide to still 
greater achievement in the eventful years to 
come. 


Its value is priceless 


Value for value, and shilling for shilling, this 
new Britannica is the best investment in the world 
today; the most useful gift that money can buy; 
the most profitable asset anyone can possess. 


Its value is priceless; its benefits cannot be 
estimated in pounds, shillings and pence.... 
It gives its owner the last word in any serious dis- 
cussion.... It is the last word in authority on 
every subject of importance. 


Make sure that this priceless gift will be in 
YOUR home on Christmas morning. 

There is just time before Christmas to get all 
the facts and make your decision. You need not 
risk a shilling. 


for Mother 


A source of joy and inspiration ... new and 
practical information concerning her own 
problems and her many diversified interests 

. - Solid enjoyment for a long evening ..« .« 
help in furnishing the home . . . in educating 
the children, in character building, in stimu- 
lating interest, in the formation of good 
habits . .. help in understanding her neigh- 
bours’ special interests, thus making her 
friendships infinitely more lasting and 
profitable... 


for Father 


A testing ground for all his talents and 
abilities . . . facts concerning everything in 
every field of endeavour . . . complete, com- 
pact, expert up-to-the-minute information 
that he can build on... 


and the Children 
Splendid coloured pictures of animals, birds, 
flowers, famous paintings, china and porce- 
lain . . . diagrams and illustrations of aero- 
engines, aircraft, architecture, wireless, films, 
races of men .. . life stories of heroes, kings, 
princes, presidents, explorers, artists .. . 
points on all kinds of games .. . help in 
preparing daily lessons for school . . . a sure 
foundation for building life's greatest 
m | possession, accurate knowledge. 


Booklet 
Write for it Now—TODAY. It tells all about the new 
Britannica; describes the 
handsome Cambridge 
Issue; also the NEW 
FORM (40% saving); 
and explains our Easy 
Terms of Payment 
which enable ANYONE 
to purchase this incom- 
parable Christmas Gift. 


Fill in and post 
the Coupon Now— 
TODAY. 


1 THE ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA CO., LTD., 
125 Hich Hoisorn, Lonpon, W.C.1 


; Please send me, by return of post, your free 8o-page 
Specimen Book of the new 1926 ENCYCLOPADIA 
| BaRiTANNica (13th Edition). Also details of your Bargain 
Offer of the NEW FORM, together with full particulars 
| of your easy terms of payment. 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC. 


RICHARD STRAUSS IN LONDON. 


N spite of the complaints on all sides that good 

music does not pay, and of rumours that the 
Queen's Hall may be turned 
into a cinema, and that Sir 


thunder machine, bells, and a full: orchestra, Strauss 
manages to depict an ascent of the Alps, and a storm 
and a sunset; but there is nothing unforeseen or 
unexpected in the emotion which this Alpine ascent 
awakens in us. In fact, we are not stirred to any 
emotion whatsoever, owing to the conventional, not 


of the musical phrases and idioms that he has used 
before. 

The other compositions included in this programme 
were his early “ Don Juan’’ tone-poem, the Dance 
from * Salome,” and the “ Festal Prelude,” which 
was written for the opening of the new Vienna con- 

cert-hall in 1913. This last 
work had never before been 


Thomas Beecham is going to 
America never to return, 
because music is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated in this 
country, the number of 
orchestral concerts, to say 
nothing of others, does not 
diminish, but has, in fact, 
increased. 

The British Broadcasting 
Company has already been 
responsible for three 
“ national’ orchestral con- 
certs at the Albert fiall, at 
the last of which Dr. Richard 
Strauss conducted a  pro- 
gramme of his own com- 
positions. Among them was 
the gigantic Aipine Sym-. 
phony,’’ which had only once 
before been played in Lon- 
don. This elaborate work, 
which lasts three-quarters of 
an hour, is a sad example 
of wasted talents. Only a 
musician of extraordinary 
skill could have executed 
such a work. It is a sort of 
musical catalogue of Alpine 
views, but a catalogue printed 
by a firm of rather cheap 
printers, and illustrated with 
conventional views in the 


played in this country, and, 
like most of these specially 
commissioned commemora- 
tive compositions, does no- 
thing to increase its com- 
poser’s reputation. It is 
unlikely that it will ever be 
heard in this country again. 
Strauss is, perhaps, the only 
example in the history of 
music of a composer of 
remarkable talents, even 
genius, who has deteriorated 
rather than progressed. The 
musical development of 
Strauss presents a very de- 
pressing picture. He began 
in the twenties with such 
an orchestral masterpiece as 
“Don Juan,” which is full of 
creative vigour and musical 
invention. At about thirty 
he had written his finest 
orchestral work, “ Till Eulen- 
spiegel’’; from that time on, 
he planned and executed a 
series of orchestral composi- 
tions from “ Also Sprach 
Zarathustra’’ to the “ Sin- 
fonia Domestica,’’ in which 
the moiety of inspiration 
was drowned in a welter of 
magniloquence, empty rhe- 


three-colour process. When 


I say extraordinary skill, | PANELLED IN OLD PINE—FOR A WELL-KNOWN ENTERTAINER: A ROOM 


may seem to say something 


HOUSE AT CHELSEA. 


inconsistent with my descrip- The room owes its charm to Messrs. Ernest Williams, Ltd., of 27, Davies Street, Berkeley Square 


tion of the results; but 
music is a comparatively 
new art, and it is still slightly startling to discover 
that such elaborate scene-painting can be done in 
music so realistically. With the help of a rain and 


Messrs. Ernest Williams and Ronald Trew, and Prince Chermoyeff. 


to say hackneyed, character of the music, which 
never strikes a fresh or new note. It is also remin- 
iscent of Strauss’s earlier work, containing many 


IN MISS GWEN FARRAR’S 


Ths principals of the firm are 


toric, and bombast. Turning 
to the operatic form, he com- 
posed the only two verit- 
able Grand Guignol operas, 
Salome and “ Electra,”’ in 
which the auditor is treated 
to a chamber of musical horrors. The best that can be 
said of these two operas is that they do, occasionally, 
give us an authentic Grand Guignol thrill. This is 
[Continued overleaf. 


Solid Gold Sleeve Links, 

Enamelled Black and Green 

check pattern. (J118/6s5) 
17 ir 


Solid Gold drop- 
action Pencil. 
Finely engine- 
turned. (J250/6s5) 
£118 6 


Fine Black and White 

Fnamel, on 18-ct. Gold 

Sleeve Links. (J113/60). 
ss 10 pair. 


Gentlemen's 


Ladies’ Solid Gold Watch on Moiré Silk 
Hracelet. Finely jewelled lever movement. 
(W151/97) 


Solid Silver Folding Watch. Just right 
for those who travel. Engine lined case, 
fine quality lever movement, luminous 
dial. Exceptionally thin when folded 


for use in pocket. (Wioco/t) 647 6 


“Tango” Bracelet. Newest design. Solid Gold, set Green Cornelians (J24/63) 


GIET SUGGESTIONS HARRODS 


Harrods present some suggestions from the Jewellery Salon—Ground Floor. 


New design Sleeve Link«. 
18-ct. Gold engine - turned 
centres with fine Blue and 
White Enamel border. 
(118/63) $8 @ © pair. 


18 - ct. 18 - ct. 
Solid Gold Signet Ring, Platinum border, 
Ring. Substantial 
(R450/ 30) 
76 


Gold Signet 


Ladies’ wear ‘OB or corsage 
(Rrg9/3s) £2 @ (Bra0/16) £2 17 6 


Platinum set Dia- 
mond Arrow. 
(Bsqo/2), £6 100 


Solid Gold and Dark Blue 
Enamel Sleeve Links. 


(Jx18/6 pair 


| la ~ 
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Fox Brooch. 1¢6-ct. Solid 
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HEARD AT THE CLUB 
«But - - I didn’t ask for anything, George.” 


« Not in words, sir; but you looked that tired and done up, I 
guessed you’d be wanting a Worthington.” 


« George, you're a genius!” 


liye 
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Continued.) 

particularly true of “‘ Electra,’’ especially when an 
actress of power, such as Maria Olsczewska, plays 
the part of Clytemnestra. 

In “Der Rosenkavalier’’ he turned away from 
these horrors, and produced what is for two acts a 
masterpiece, and in the third act a bad mixture of 
tedious fooling and touching sentiment. Since then, 
the proportion of the meretricious and empty has 
grown greater, and most of his later works seem to 
show a state of utter destitution. If we ask our- 
selves for an explanation of a process which is the 
reverse of the normal—since nearly all musical genius 
has grown and developed with the development of 
the composer—it would not, I think, be assuming 
too much to put it down to the conditions under 
which Strauss has worked. We have here—for the 
first time in history, I think—an example of musical 
genius spoiled by a too early and too great success. 
It seems as if neglect and success are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of genius. The one is as unfavourable 
as the other; but, if anything, success is the more 
fatal. 

Sufficient recognition and financial support to 
enable the artist to go on working with some measure 


of confidence in himself is undoubtedly essential, and 


Wagner, Mozart, and Beethoven all had that amount 
of success in their lifetime. But whether their growth 
was too fast for the public to keep up to them, and 
this accentuated their individuality and threw them 
back upon themselves, making them develop their 
own resources to the fullest extent, or whether they 
were neglected more by accident and by the nature 


and disappointed some of his admirers by his occa- 
sional arresting of the rhythm and lack of support. 
He is always inclined to extremely slow tempo, and at 
times he overdoes it, and the result is mere musical 
deliquescence. I much preferred the accompany- 
ing of Miss Paula Hegner at Elena Gerhardt’s recital 
a few days later at the Queen's Hall. But Mr. Bruno 
Walter made amends by giving us a superb perform- 
ance of a Haydn Symphony at the London Symphony 
Orchestra’s concert on Nov. 15. Here we had vital, 
compelling rhythm, an exceptionally good ensemble, 
and wonderful phrasing. At this same concert a 
violinist new to London, Miss Alma Moodie, who is, 
I understand, an* Australian, made a very good im- 
pression in Brahms’s Violin Concerto, her intonation 
being notably pure. She, however, is a little crude 
in her phrasing, and needs to acquire more subtlety 
and refinement. 

Tchaikovsky's Fourth Symphony was also per- 
formed on this occasion, and it has prompted me 
to reflect that we are perhaps in the habit of under- 
rating Tchaikovsky nowadays. One is often tempted 
to wish that a little exchanging of qualities could 
be done between composers, Tchaikovsky, who was 
the least worldly ef men, could have done with a 
dose of Strauss’s sanity, detachment, and equipoise, 
just as Richard Strauss would be all the better for 
a tincture of Tchaikovsky’s impulsive self-forgetful- 
ness. But what a wonderful melodist Tchaikovsky 
was! The tunes (and such tunes!) simply stream 
out of him. Again, like all the Russians, he was a 
superb master of orchestration and had an extra- 


Richard Strauss now is when he died ; but he had not 
ceased to show signs of that power of development, 
the lack of which is the most serious defect in Strauss, 
and one that makes one doubtful of his future 
reputation, and of his ultimate position in the history 
of music. W. J. TuRNeER. 


The Stage Guild is giving its third annual supper 
party and cabaret at the New Claridge’s Restaurant, 
on Thursday, Dec. 2, under the patronage of the 
Marchioness of Headfort, Lady Alexander, Lady 
Forbes-Robertson, Lady Wyndham, Mrs. Lendrum, 
the Earl of Cromer, the Earl of Lathom, Sir Edward 
Marshall-Hall, Sir Barry V. Jackson, Sir Philip 
Sassoon, and Mr. Gordon Selfridge. Dancing will 
be from 9.30 p.m. to 3 a.m., supper at 11 p.m., and 
the All-Star Cabaret at midnight. The following 
artists have kindly consented to appear: Davy 
Burnaby, Peggy Beaty, Nelson Keys, Alice Delysia, 
Nick Lucas, Norah Blaney, Clifford Mbollison, 
E. Scott-Gatty, and Alfred C. Reynolds (accom- 
panist). 


One of the most important balls of the aucumn 
season will be the “ Three B’s Ball’’ at Claridge’s 
on Dec. 15, under the patronage of Mrs. Stanley 
Baldwin. The festivity is in aid of Braille Books 
for the Blind, and is being held in order to raise funds 
for the National Library for the Blind. It is not 
generally realised that the sightless cannot afford 
to own their own books, owing not only to the high 


_. of the times in which they lived, is perhaps argu- ordinary range of expression at his finger-tips. Think price of Braille, but because the volumes take up so 
4 able. What is certain is that Strauss has had an of the Tchaikovsky of the ‘ Casse-Noisette '’ Suite, much room. The library now has 10,000 volumes, and 
oe ee unbroken record of success, and that his success the “ Pathétique’’ Symphony, and the “ 1812” 7ooo are added every year, but there is no space 
a has not only been artistic, but financial. Whatever Overture. What a variety of expression and of for more books so a new building is urgently needed, 
+ si the explanation may be, it is certain that his genius invention! The power of creating the most exquisite since ten thousand blind readers depend on the 
aon has not developed, because there is no perceptible detail and of making those massed sonorous effects library for their literature. Mrs. Gordon Munro, 
aoe: growth or development of the personality. The has rarely existed in the same man. The “ 1812” one of the Premier's daughters, is the chairman of 
musical genius of a2 composer depends upon his inner Overture was written for a special occasion, just as the Ball Committee, which includes such well-known 
life as much as upon his physical constitution, and Strauss's “‘ Festal Prelude ’’ was, but how immeasur- members of the younger set in Society as Lady Mary 
we are quickly made aware in the works of the mature ably superior it is! Tchaikovsky managed to “ bring Ashley Cooper, Miss Baldwin, Lady Dashwood, Mrs. 
Strauss that there is more talent than content, that it off’’ completely. Whatever you may think of the Wilfrid Ashley, and Miss Marcella Duggan, the 
the gift of musical utterance is not accompanied by “ 1812’ Overture purely as music, you cannot deny daughter of Lady Curzon. Among the attractions 
anything worth uttering. This absence of content the unfailing and extraordinary effectiveness of it. of the ball will be the distribution of many valuable 
characterises everything Strauss has written in recent It is a masterpiece of its kind. prizes and the auction of Mr. A. P. F. Chapman’s 
years. Tchaikovsky also wrote many operas, which are Test Match bat, which will be sold by Mr. Jack 
Mr. Bruno Walter accompanied that fine singer, never heard in this country, although they contain Buchanan, Mr. Chapman having given it for this 

Lotte Lehmann, in a recital at the Albert Hall recently, some beautiful music. He was a younger man than purpose. 


SALE, Dec. 3rd-—-A “FAMILLE VERTE” 
PLATE, 10jin., K'ANG-HSI. 


SALE, Dec. 8th.—OIL PAINTING—" PRINCE 
WILLIAM FREDERICK”—Joha Hoppner, R.A, 


of the XV. century. 


MESSRS. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 


(Established 1744), 


34-35, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Forthcoming sales by Auction, each Sale commencing at 


ONE o'clock precisely — 


Nov. 29th.—JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, CHINESE 


DRAWINGS, PAINTINGS ON SILK, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


Nov. 30th—OLD ENGRAVINGS, including Views of 


London, sporting prints, etc. 


Dec. 1st—DRAWINGS AND PICTURES BY OLD 


MASTERS. 


Dec. 2nd.—OLD ENGLISH GLASS, comprising the pro- 
perty of Major H. C. DENT, 2, Cliff Avenue, Cromer, 
and of Mrs. GEORGE JOSHUA, 39, Rutland Gate, S.W. 

Dec. 3rd.—FINE CHINESE PORCELAIN, the property 
of Mrs. GEORGE JOSHUA. OLD ENGLISH walnut and 
mahogany FURNITURE; FINE TAPESTRIES, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues (4 plates), 2s. 


Dec. 6th—gth.—_PRINTED BOOKS. 

Dec, 7th.—Valuable ENGRAVINGS BY OLD MASTERS, com- 
prising an important collection of German and other Woodcuts 
Illustrated Catalogues (3 plates), 1s. 6d. 

Dec. 8th.—Valuable PICTURES and DRAWINGS, 
Pictures of the early Italian School, the property of SIR PHILIP 
BURNE-JONES, Bt. (sold by Direction of His Executors). 
PORTRAITS by G. Romney, J. Hoppner, Sir P. Lely, and others, 
including the property of Lt.-Col. G. B. CROFT LYONS, of LORD 
JOICEY, of ELIOTT SCARLETT CURREY, Esq., and of T. H. J. 
V. LANE, Esq. 

Dec. 9th.—PORCELAIN, TEXTILES and ORIENTAL CARPETS. 

Dec. roth—-WORKS OF ART and OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 

Dec. 13th—15th.—Valuable PRINTED BOOKS, FINE BINDINGS, 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues (8 plates), 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated Catalogues (7 plates), 4s. 6d. 


Dec. 16th—17th.—Egyptian, Greek and Roman ANTIQUITIES. 


Illustrated Catalogues (9 plates), 55. 


Dec. 21st—22nd.—-AN IMPORTANT LIBRARY OF HEBREW 
BOOKS. 


Sales on View at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


comprising 


ENGLISH 


SALE, Dec 16th—-17th—HEAD OF AN 
EGYPTIAN KING, 6in. high. 26th Dynasty 


SALE, Dec. 8th.—OIL PAINTING—* DUCHESS 
OF RICHMOND and LENNOX.”—Sir Peter Lely. 


| 


OLD SAYINGS SERIES No. 10 


“Mad as a Hatter” 


T the time of the Civil War there lived a Buckinghamshire 

hermit named Robert Crabbe, renowned as a fanatical vegetarian, 
at one time feeding on dock leaves and grass ; as a doctor ; author ; 
mystic ; and prophet. The Restoration and the coming of William 
the Third were prophesied by him. 
He became a prosperous “ haberdasher of Hats” at Chesham and 
earned for himself the title of Mad Hatter because of his habit of 
praying behind the counter, and because, in 1651, he sold his shop 
and goods and distributed the money among the poor. | 


In later years the phrase was connected with Australian shepherds 
and hut-keepers whose lonely life impaired their mental faculties, 
and whose diversion was the making of cabbage-tree hats. 


The most popular saying to-day is 
“Johnnie Walker, please!” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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YESTERDAY 
AND TO-DAY. 


A LOVELY CORNER OF THE AVON, SHOWING ON THE 
LEFT THE FAMOUS EMPIRE HOTEL AT BATH. 


THE WORLD OF FASHION, IN THE DAYS OF BEAU NASH, 
CONGREGATING OUTSIDE THE GRAND PUMP-ROOM. 


has a very real and vital use for our own genera- 
tion. The radio-active waters drunk here are supplied 
direct from the King’s Spring in the centre of the 
famous King’s Bath, round the walls of which are 
numerous brass rings bearing the names of the donors, 
given as thank-offerings for the benefits gained from 
tnese healing waters. One of the most remarkable 
testimonials is that of Sir Francis Stonor, Kt., in 
1624, who was cured from ‘ gout and aches in the 
limbs . . . living many years after, well in health to 
the age of near ninety.’’ In the Bathing Establish- 
ment, which adjoins the Grand Pump Room, there are 
many baths, including the Queen’s Bath, the Old 
Royal Baths, and the new ones opened by Field- 
Marshal the Earl of Ypres in 1916. Another new 
wing was opened in 1919, and the department of 
electrotherapy and orthopedics added in 1921. 
The methods of treatment are extremely varied, 


| 


THE GREAT ROMAN BATH, WITH THE ORIGINAL 
PAVEMENTS AND SEMI-CIRCULAR RECESSES, 


To talk of Bath without 
In the Days remembering the days of 
of Beau Nash. Beau Nash would be tell- 
ing a story without the beginning. It is true 
that Queen Elizabeth and other royalties had 


visited the city long before his reign, but - 
it was Beau Nash who established there in fe 
the eighteenth century a centre of rank and . 


fashion whose fame attracted all Europe. 
Though the road to the west was beset 
by highwaymen, and a hundred mishaps 
threatened the coaches, yet nothing daunted 
the beau mode from its pilgrimage to this 
picturesque city. The news of the arrival of 
anyone of importance was not allowed to 
pass unnoticed, for by the orders of the 
“King of Bath’’ strangers were greeted 
first by the pealing of the Abbey bells and 
then at their lodgings by the city “ waits,”’ 
while last of all came the great Nash him- 
self to offer a personal welcome. There was 
a solemn ritual to be observed about the 
day’s pursuit of health and amusement. 
Usually, at an early hour, the visitors would 
repair to the Pump Room and drink the 
waters, afterwards being conveyed in their 
sedan-chairs to the pleasant Spring Gardens, 
where they walked, talked, and breakfasted, and were 
diverted by music, entertainments, and even dancing. 
Four o'clock was the general dinner hour, after which 
the Pump Koom was again the popular rendezvous 
before separating for card-parties and the theatre. 


and the cures effected in all the many varia- 
tions of gout and rheumatism are wonderful. Special 
attention has been given to the administration of 
the treatments. Lectures by members of the medical 
profession are constantly being given to the staff. 


Interesting Naturally, with such a 
Antiquities. history, Bath is full of 
interesting monuments 

and antiques. There are the Roman Baths, 
of which the Great Bath occupied a hall fully 
110 feet long by 67 feet, and much of the 
original floor and the surrounding pave- 
ments are in a good state of preservation. 
In the adjoining Roman Museum are some 
magnificent architectural relics. Another 
place with an extremely interesting story is 
“The Octagon.”” Built in 1767, it was 
for over a hundred years one of the most 
fashionable churches. The most important 
families hired a pew as they would their 
rooms for the duration of their stay, and 
the most expensive places were like minia- 
ture rooms with fireplaces and easy chairs. 
Between service and sermon an_ interval 
was allowed, during which the footmen 
poked the fires and saw that their master and 
mistress were comfortable. The building, 
owing to its leasehold, was never conse- 
crated, and, being finally closed for wor- 
ship, was eventually acquired by Mallett 


THE CIRCULAR ROMAN BATH, STILL IN A GOOD STATE OF PRESERVATION. and Son, the famous jewellers and antique- 


dealers, who have also a London branch 
at 40, New Bond Street. To-day you may visit 
the old ‘ Octagon ’’ Church and adjoining rooms 
and view the beautiful collection of Old English 
furniture, old silver, jewels, and works of art from 
all over the world, acquired by this firm, who are also 
experts in the sphere 


The Pump Room 
Then and Now. 


Time has not severed 
these romantic associ- 
ations with the Pump 
Room at Bath. It is 
still furnished with 
many beautiful original 
Chippendale seats and 
chairs, while on the 
walls are portraits of 
eighteenth - century 
celebrities. In a 
semi-circular recess 
stands a statue of Beau 
Nash, and below the 
famous Tompion clock 
to which Dickens 
alludes in the pages of 
“ Pickwick.’’ There are 
even two of the old 
sedan-chairs also to be 
seen here. But, apart 
from these interesting 
souvenirs of olden 


of beautiful old panel- 
lings and the like, for 
interior decoration. 
Briefly, everyone who 
is interested in relics 
of the past will find 
Bath a rich storehouse 
of treasures imbued 
with all the fineness 
and historic associa- 
tions of this romantic 
city, of which Swin- 
burne wrote— 


Like a Queen Enchanted 
that may not laugh 
or weep, 

Glad at heart and 
guarded from change 
and care like ours, 

Girt about with beauty 
by days and nights 
that creep, 

Soft as breathless ripples 
that softly shoreward 

sweep, 

Lies the lovely city, 


days, the Pump Room 


A BEAUTIFUL FIELD OF PRIZE DELPHINIUMS NEAR BATH: 


AT BLACKMORE AND LANGDON’S, TWERTON HILL NURSERY. 


whose grace no grief 
deflowers. 


GLIMPSES OF || 
BATH : 
| 
| 
— 
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BATH 


MILSOM STREET, BATH 


All Bath ts combining to give 
Christmas Visitors a Delightful Holiday 


The Christmas Programme includes daily 
Concerts by the Pump Room Orchestra ; 
Thés Dansants and Evening Dances; a 
Christmas Eve Cabaret; Ballet by Lydia 
Kyasht; ‘‘Pump Room Yule-nights,’’ by 
the Citizen House Players, Leila Megane, 
Rispah Goodacre, Tudor Davies, Jan 


Christmas 
=| 


INAL Smeterlin; the Glastonbury Players in | 
Rutland Boughton’s ‘Bethlehem’’; a | 

h a ‘ Noah’s Ark Party; a Conducted Walk 

nde around Old Bath; Bathing Parties at the | 

Swimming Baths; Pantomime at the 

fully “4 Theatre Royal, and special programmes 


everywhere. The Bathing Establishment 


tion. is open for those who wish to combine 2 
A 17th-Century Oak-Panelled Room. 


jome Cure with a Holiday. 
ther 
was ANTIQUE & FINE ART DEALERS. Wri Hatt, Di, BATH 
os or particulars of ristmas Scheme for 
0 SP ECIALISTS IN TUDOR, J ACOBEAN p mcrere and Entertainment and a 
ei AND OTHER PERIOD INTERIORS. copy of the Bath Christmas Book, 
inia- Telephone : London Address : Bath is a member of the British Spa Federation. If you are a photograi » ask for 
rva 
and 


EMPIRE HOTEL, BATH. 


ish TELEGRAMS: “EMPIRE, BATH.” TELEPHONE : BATH 1227. 
here 


Antique Furniture 


Visitors to Bath are cordially invited 

a to inspect the unrivalled collections of 

ness | Begonias, Delphiniums, Cyclamen, nspection and Inquiries Invited. 

atic | Gloxinias, Polyanthus, etc., grown at CSE . 

- | our Nurseries. CHAS. ANGBLL 
_— | | These specialities have been awarded the 


highest honours at all the important ex- 


= i hibitions, and are each, during their season, TD) . d 
mars, one of the most enjoyable features of a ouglas ° ik 


= visit to the Queen City of the West 1, Wood Street, BATH. 
soles CATALOGUES ARE SENT FREE ON REQUEST. Telephone : 1490. 

i “ | BLACKMORE & LANGDON, BATH. 1 | Old Silver : Old Glass : Old Porcelain 
city, 

gried | | (Member of the British Antique Dealers Association ) 


| 
| 
ling, a 
nse- 
wor- 
llett 
anch 
visit 
who 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


MOLIERE IN ENGLISH AT HAMMERSMITH. 


AS Mr. Nigel Playfair taken too many liberties 
with Moliére in his Anglicised production 
of ‘ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme "’ at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith ? Certainly the costumes which Mrs. Lovat 
Fraser has provided are fantastic to the point of 
oddity ; certainly the comedy of citizen Jourdain’s 
ludicrous efforts to ape his betters is soon smothered 
under the weight of an entertainment in which dancers 
and clowning predominate. But would Moliére him- 
self have frowned on either of these features of the 
Hammersmith Would-Be Gentleman Comedy- 
Ballet ’’ was his own description of his play. Inspired 
as to theme by royalty and staged originally for the 
royal pleasure, with Lulli’s music as accompaniment, 
it must have relied largely from the first on its charade 
side—the scenes of dressing-up and disguise, the 
dances and the buffoonery. Virtually the text is a 
glorified libretto, making way at the close for a ballet, 
and leaving the cozened hero still unconscious of 
the trickery of his associates. So let us be thankful 
for the jollity of the Playfair-Anstey version; its 
brightness and colour and frolics. And if Mr. Play- 
fair as M. Jourdain acts more in the spirit of old 
English than of French comedy, why, perhaps that 
is inevitable. At any rate, this M. Jourdain is a 
figure of fun as he famishes at his own dinner-table ; 
while Mr. Miles Malleson, the dancing-master, is 
delightful alike as the Satyr in the ballet and the 
Mufti who employs the bastinado ; and Miss Sydney 
Fairbrother, Miss Florence McHugh, Mr. Carleton 
Hobbs, Mr. James Whale, and Mr. Gerald Ames 
are others who help with vivacious performances. 


“VAUDEVILLE VANITIES.” 


“Vaudeville Vanities’’ is better than most of 
Mr. Archibald de Bear’s revues, and to say that is 
to give praise indeed, for every playgoer knows how 
high is their standard. Its prettiest item is a little 
ballet entitled “A Venetian Wedding,’’ which has 
enlisted the services of Mr. Louis Parker as author, 
Mr. Fraser Simson as composer, and an Irving of the 
new generation—Mr. Laurence Irving—as_ scenic 
artist. Pleasant as is Mr. Parker's story of the 
apprentice and his Colombine, agreeable as is the 
music, it is Mr. Irving’s settings and costume effects 
that charm most of all, because they are out of the 


ordinary. In the ballet, Miss Mimi Crawford dances 
with her customary gracefulness. There are some 
good songs for Mr. Bobby Howes ; there are oppor- 
tunities for Miss Enid Stamp-Taylor, Miss Frances 
Doble, Mr. Hugh Dempster, and Miss Polly Ward ; 
and the cheerful humour of Mr. J. H. Roberts is 
a tower of strength to the show. 


“MY SON JOHN,” AT THE SHAFTESBURY. 


It looks as if Mr. Billy Merson had made a suc- 
cessful start in management with the musical comedy, 


THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF LONDON CONFERRED 

UPON THE PRIME MINISTERS OF NEW ZEALAND, 

SOUTH AFRICA, AND NEWFOUNDLAND: ONE OF THE 
CASKETS. 

The 18-ct. gold casket here illustrated is one of the three in which 

the copies of the Freedom were presented. All were designed 

and manufactured by Messrs. Mappin and Webb, 2, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4. 


“My Son John,”’ which now fills the Spaftesbury 
bill. For once in a way we have here a musical 
comedy in which the music is sung; Oscar Strauss 
and Vivian Ellis have provided a tuneful score, and 
winsome Miss Annie Croft, in the réle of a typist 
having the time of her life on the Lido, gives full 
value to their melodies, helped by Mr. Reginald 


Sharland and Miss Vera Pearce. For another thing 
we have a libretto—from Mr. Graham John—which, 
though rather baffling in the complications of its 
plot, has humour in it, and gives its comedians a 
chance. Mr. Merson is immensely droll as a private 
detective whose duties compel him to masquerade 
as an Albanian Prince, and Miss Betty Chester has 
a strong burlesque part. A little abbreviation should 
fit ‘My Son John”’ for a run. 


Many of our readers will be interested to know 
that the eighty-fifth edition of ““ Burke’s Peerage, 
Baronetage and Knightage’ for 1927, which marks 
its one-hundred-and-first year of publication, will be 
published about the middle of December by Burke’s 
Peerage, Ltd., of 66, Basinghall Street, E.C.2z. The 
price of the work is £5 5s. 


An example of General Electric Company, Ltd., 
enterprise (Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2), is 
furnished by their having just mailed a new bookiet 
descriptive of Osram lamps to over 1,000,000 users 
of electric light throughout this country and the 
Irish Free State. The booklet is entitled, ‘‘ Your 
Guarantee of Better Home Lighting,’’ and bears the 
seal of the G.E.C. It abounds with facts which 
cannot fail to interest those who are fortunate enough 
to receive a copy. 


Winter sports camps at Engelberg for boys of 
thirteen to nineteen and girls of fourteen to nineteen, 
from public and private schools, under due super- 
vision, have again been arranged, as in the past four 
or five winters, by the ‘Varsities and Public Schools 
Camps, C.S.S.M. House, 3 and 5, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. The President is Bishop Taylor 
Smith; the Treasurer, Sir Andrew Wingate; and the 
Secretary, Mr. J. H. Hubbard, from whom full parti- 
culars may be obtained. The two parties will travel 
together, leaving Victoria on Dec. 29, and returning 
from Engelberg on Jan. 12. The girls’ camp will 
be housed in the Hotel Edelweiss at Engelberg, and 
that for boys in the Hotel Schweizerhof, both hotels 
being exclusively reserved for the purpose. Engel- 
berg is beautifully situated above the Lake of 
Lucerne, and affords excellent facilities for all kinds 
of winter sport. The object of the camps is to pro- 
vide enjoyable holidays, and at the same time give 
practical help towards the development of character. 


“The 100-M.P.H. 


Touring Car.” 


SUPERCHARGER 


(Trade Mark) 


COMMENTS BY MOTORING EXPERTS: 


The Earl of Cardigan, writing on the 
33/180 h.p. Mercédés Car in “Car & 
Golf,” October 1926 issue, says: 


“Any motorist of ordinary skill can handle it without 
iety. A visit to Brooklands proved that the claim 
.h. is no empty boast. A lady drove the Car 
on the weak at 92 m.p.h., with a margin of power in hand, 
whilst on the test hill we gathered speed steadily during 
the ascent—jhis from a mere crawl in second gear at the 
foot. In short, the Mercédés is a real pleasure to handle 
alike on the road and on the track,” 


SUPERCHARGER MODELS. 


24/100 (23.8 h.p. R.A.C.) Chassis 
33/140 (32.9 h.p. R.A.C.) Long Chassis 


33/180 (32.9 h.p. R.A.C.) Short Sports Chassis 


Mr. S. F. Edge writes: 

“ Your people have certainly achieved a great thing in this 
Car. Ithink it a wonderful Car, and I do not mind 
who knows this.” 

Mr. John Prioleau, in “ The Illustrated 
London News” of Nov. 6th, 1926: 

“ The engine at anything below six or seven hundred 
revolutions is to all intents and pur; inaudible. Vibra- 
tion has been completely dimianed. The fact is that you 
have in this Car two distinct and separate machines. f is 
a literal fact that at Gfty miles an hour you have the sensa- 
tion of doing twenty-Sve.” 


£1,650 
£1,800 


ALL SIX-CYLINDER MODELS. 


21/60 (20.3 hp. R.A.C.) 
28/95 (40.9 hp. R.A.C) 


The Motoring Correspondent to “ The 
Times,” writing in the issue of Nov. 9th, 
1926: 


“The 33/180 horse-power Mercédés is of astonishing 
power and speed ; the power is well tamed and manage- 
able, and the Car is like a fast touring Car with a second 
engine available at will. It has a supercharged unit with 
six cylinders of 94 and 150 mm. Throughout.1 found it 
quiet and well balanced. The charm lies in rapid accelera- 
tion ; the car appears to cut through the air.” 


NON-SUPERCHARGER MODELS. 
16/50 (15.7 hp. RAC) 


Chassis 
Chassis 


BRITISH MERCEDES, L™. 


127-130, 


““Gelegrams : Cybritimer, Rand, London. 


LONG ACRE, LONDON, 


W.C. 2. 
Telephone 
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Gerrard 8910. 
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EXPERTS IN RADIO ACOUSTICS SINCE 1908 


‘ Not on your life, old man! 


T’S not an atom of use getting on your 

hind legs to tell me of the thrills of an 
eight valve “ super-het.” Nice little row 
of fairy lights—what! That’s all they 
mean to me. 


Besides, I want peace in life. I get just as 
much fun out of two or three valves and 
much less trouble and expense. 


I want ease of operation, marvellous com- 
pactness, ingenious design and guaranteed 
efficiency, and I'll bet a Brandes means 
all that.’ 


THE BRANDESET III (3-valve set) 


Designed for ease of operation, marvellous com- 
pactness and guaranteed efficiency. If good 
loud-speaker results are expected from a number 
of outlying stations, its performance in thit 
direction is unequalled. It is neat and well 
finished in appearance, and the tuning operation 
is extremely simple, There are no exterior coils, 
access to the interior is achieved by lifting a hinged 
lid and all battery connections are plaited into one 
cable from the rear of the set, Grid bias and §.L.F. 
Condenser tuning. Fixed coils suit Daventry. 


£8:10:0 
(Exclusive of Marconi Royalty and Accessories) 


Brandes 


Benger’s Food 


in advancing years. 


In the later years 
of life, Benger’s Food 
is of greatest value to 
the hale and hearty, as 
well as the less robust, 
and the weakly. 


The bodily require- 
ments become less as 
the years advance. The 
need is now for food 
which is suitably light 
yet strength-giving and sustaining. These 
are the qualities of Benger’s Food, and those 
who use it know how very palatable and 
appetizing it is. 

You prepare Benger’s Food for use with 
fresh new milk. It is the one Food that 
can be made to suit personal digestive 
capacity. As a supper dish Benger’s is 
unexcelled for ensuring a good night’s rest. 

For fuller information please write for 
Booklet, sent post free on application. 


From a MEDICAL CONSULTANT :— 


“I take this opportunity of telling you that an old AN 
indy 90, the mother {one of my patients has lived 
on nothing 

4 Benger's ‘or years perfectly phy, 


Food 
for INFANTS, 
ALIDS andthe AGED. 


TRADE 


Sold in sealed Tins, by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
Prices — 1/4, 2/3, 4/- and 8/6 


BENGER’S FOOD, Ltd, Orter Works, Manchester. 


New Yoru(v.s.4.); 90 Beekman Street. 117 Pitt Street. 
Town ina): PO. Bos 873 


“THE LANCET” describes it as 
“Mr. Benger’s admirable 


From any reputable Dealer. 


ADJUSTABLE 
REST - CHAIR 


| Simply press a button and 
the back declines or auto- 
matically rives Release 
the button and the back is instantly locked, 
The sides open outwards, affording easy 
access. The Leg Rest is adjustable to 
various inclinations, and wher 
not in use it slides under 


> 
= 
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BRANDES LIMITED, REGENT STREET, W.1 
Peas 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


T is a rare event nowadays for anyone who has 

the opportunity of driving numbers of different 
cars at frequent intervals to be puzzled for very 
long in which catagory to place any particular car. 
At the end of, at the most, half-an-hour’s running, 
the salient characteristics of design and performance 


A NEW KIND OF CAR—THE 3-LITRE INVICTA. 


very swiftly it comes to rest. Three final gear- 
ratios, with corresponding intermediate ratios, are 
supplied on request, the highest being 3.6 to 1 and 
the lowest 4.5 to 1. The car I tried was fitted 
with the former, and it was for that reason that I 
was the more impressed with its general flexibility. 

This Invicta is a re- 
markable car to drive. 


I have tried to show 
what an unusual com- 
bination it offers of 
sports and _ touring 
qualities, but nothing 
that one could print 
will give any idea of 
the way in which these 
two are blended. The 
acceleration, on any 
gear, is outstandingly 
good, and, coupled with 
the excellently easy 
gear change, gives the 
driver proper control 
over the car. At one 


disappointed with the hand-applied set, controlled by 
a central lever which is too short, and does not give 
you enough leverage. I understand that this can 
be altered on request. The suspension is good, with- 
out being remarkable, over the general speed average 
of the car. The half-elliptic springs are controlled 
by a form of shock-absorber which is at its best at 
high speeds, but has a tendency to stiffen the suspension 
until you have passed the forty-mile-an-hour mark. 

As the car impressed me so remarkably with its 
unobtrusive performance (placing it easily amongst 
the first six fastest cars I know), I feel that it is only 
fair to add the two remaining criticisms I have to 
make against it. I do not care for the type of steer- 
ing, which is special and proprietary, but I do happen 
to know that a great many people prefer it to any 
other. It is more or less a question of taste. The 
second criticism I have to make is against the balance 
of the engine. Practically no vibration is felt on 
floor-boards or wheel-rim up to just over fifty miles 
an hour on top speed, and none from about fifty-eight 
miles an hour onwards to the limit; but between 
those two figures there is a decided period. As this 
is most felt at approximately fifty-five miles an hour, 


ROVERS IN NEW ZEALAND, WHERE THEY ARE BECOMING INCREASINGLY POPULAR: 
A GROUP OF 9%20-H.P. ROVER CARS AT AUCKLAND. 


are generally fairly obvious, and one mentally classes 
the car under consideration pretty accurately. 

The Invicta, the latest model of which I have 
recently tried, is a car which I have found the most 
difficult of all to classify. Some of its features are 
those of a dozen other cars. It has a six-cylinder, 
three-litre engine. It has a very high turn of speed 
and quite unusual acceleration. It runs pleasantly— 
as pleasantly as any car I have driven. Never, even 
when you are pushing the speed-indicator needle 
over the sixty miles an hour mark, do you think for 
a moment of the horrible word “ sports.’” The engine 
runs with very little noise up to any reasonably high 
speed,“ and at low speeds it is as quiet as any man 
could possibly wish it to be. 

So far as I can gather, the Invicta I tried is neither 
a" sports "’ car nor a sedate touring car, but it manages 
to be both in a way which is really rather impressive. 
You have the quite undoubted speed which you gener- 
ally associate with notoriously fast cars, and you have 
at the same time docile manners and gentle behaviour. 

Here are a few details of this unusual car. The 
engine, which is of a modified proprietary model, 
has a bore and stroke of 72.5mm. by 120 mm., the 
cubic capacity being 


moment, when I was doing 
about forty-five miles an 
hour on top, I was re- 
quested by the demonstrator 
to see what she would do 
on third speed, and to begin 
at once, and I slipped back 
from top into third at forty- 
five miles an hour with no 
more difficulty than I should 
have slipped from third 
into top at the same speed. 
Within what seemed to be 
two or three seconds the 
speed indicator was show- 
ing+ sixty miles an hour, 


while the engine was merely 
humming softly to itself. 
This will suffice, I think, 
without touching on the 
question of the claimed maximum speed of something 
like eighty-five miles an hour, to give you an idea 
of how excellent a performer is the Invicta. The 
four-wheel set of brakes are good, but I was 


IN THE PICTURESQUE OLD COTSWOLD TOWN OF BURFORD: A 21-H.P. SIX- 
CYLINDER LANCHESTER ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE, 


it is not really of very great importance, but I am 

bound to remark that it exists. 
The general equipment of the car, especially of 
the dashboard, is remarkably good, and includes, 
besides the usual in- 


just under the three 
litres, and the annual 
tax {20. The cooling 
is by pump circulation, 
combined with a ther- 
mostat, and there is a 
fan fitted which is only 
meant for use in excep- 
tionally hot weather. 
Twin S.U. carburettors 
are used, assisted for 
starting purposes by an 
ingenious separate initial 
gas-maker which is con- 
trolled from the in- 
strument-board. The 
whole unit is very tidily 
carried out, everything 
of importance being 
thoroughly accessible. 
The four-speed gear- 
box is combined with 
the clutch-case and en- 
gine, and the gears are 
controlled from the side 
in the orthodox gate. 
The clutch is of the 
single dry-plate order of 
light weight—so light, 


struments, a dashboard 
thermometer, a plug for 
inspection lamp, a com- 
bined cigar-lighter and 
inspection lamp on a 
spring-loaded reel, which 
allows the lighter or the 
lamp to be handed about 
at one’s ease in the back 
compartment ; and taps 
to control the autovac 
tank, the main fuel tank, 
and the auxiliary tank, 
which is most sensibly 
hung in front of the 
dashboard as a spare 
supply holder. I do not 
think I have ever seen 
a better dashboard. 
The open four-seater 
I tried has a very pleasing 
appearance, and, with- 
out having any sports 
look, suggests at once 
that it will probably go 
very fast. But it is, 
above all, a touring car 
which happens to be 
fast, rather than a sport- 


indeed, that for the first 


few moments after I OUR “CAR OF THE WEEK”: THE INVICTA DOUBLE TWO-SEATER, SEATING FIVE OR SIX. 


The illustration shows an Invicta Double Two-Seater, seating five or six, by Cadogan Motors, Ltd., Dilke Street, Chelsea. The wheel 
arches and wings on this body are suitable for 3l-in. wheels. The body price is £285. is £685. 


took over the wheel I 
had to remember how 


ing car which happens 
to be comfortable. The 
price of the short chassis 


‘ 
| 
| 
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FAMOUS SPORTING CLUBS OF THE WORLD 


— 


+ 


A bout at Bertrand's, Hanover Square. 


THE SABRE CLUB 


Over two decades ago the famous ‘ Maestro’ Masiello om 
invaded our shores with his system of Italian sabre-play ) 
and like the Romans of old returned to his native land 
leaving behind his brilliant disciple Guiseppe Magrini 
to carry on the instruction of the Britons in the art of 
the cutting weapon. 


Magrini’s teaching caused a furore in Service and 
“ Civilian fencing circles and to consolidate the interest 


and enthusiasm he had created, the Italian Master con- 
ceived the idea of forming ‘ The Sabre Club.’ Although 
, he did not live to see the realisation of his ideal, the 
project materialised and ‘The Sabre Club’ came into 
existence in 1911 under the presidency of Major- 
General A. H. Henniker, C.B., sponsored by the 
, leading ‘ sabreurs’ of that time. 


To-day at its present headquarters in Hanover Square 
the cult of the cutting weapon flourishes bravely, the 


) ‘Club’ having spread its aegis over practically every 
devotee of the sabre. Of latter years its scope has 
. | been extended with a particular eye on the younger 
| generation, and splendid results have been achieved by By Apbointment 
: -_ the visits of its teams to the various Public Schools. 


To be present at the ‘Club’ night or at the regular 
five-a-side sabre matches is to witness fencing at its 
spectacular best. 

The Art may undergo many changes but the shadow 
; of Magrini will ever remain as an inspiring memory. 


| Since 1627 the Clubman's Whisky, chosen 
for its wunswervingly high standard 
of quality, has been dohn Haig. 


ohn Hai 


THE FATHER OF ALL SCOTCH WHISKIES 
ESTABLISHED 1627 


Issued by JOHN HAIG & CO. LTD. (Owning Haig & Haig, Ltd.), DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, S.W.1 


# 
‘ 
% | | 
; 
; 
| | 


THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 


BEFORE THE BOMBARDMENT. By OsBERT 
SITWELL. (Duckworth; 7s. 6d.) 


Victorian, used as a term of disparagement, has 


been done to death; it is characteristic of Osbert 
Sitwell that he hardly touches it. 
products of the nineteenth century are expressed by 
a less threadbare irony. The rich old maids, the 


penniless daughters of the improvident clergy, the 


seaside invalids and retired Colonels are passed in 
review with a mettlesome humour. 
bolts into farce, but not often. The satire of ‘ Before 
the Bombardment ”’ is, for the most part, sufficiently 
under control. It is alert, fantastic, and pungent 
The preface says the story is concerned with an 
English seaside town in the opening years of the 
nineteenth century; and to understand how far that 
period has retreated from us, it is only necessary to 
find a fashion-plate of twenty years ago and match 
it against a Cretan wall-painting in the Ashmolean. 
“The distant, mysterious inhabitants of that lost 
world are infinitely nearer to us in their clothes, and 
probably in their outlook, than our lost parents.” 
On this assumption Mr. Sitwell proceeds to construct 
the sad history of the Companion. The will 
both startle and delight the public. 


He occasionally 


result 


THE EMERGENCY MAN. By EDMUND CANDLER 


(Cape; 7s. 6d.) 

There is a purpose behind Edmund Candler’s 
books. Now that he has gone, people are turning 
back to “ Siri Ram” and “ Abdication,”’ to realise 
how luminous were his stories of the contacts and 
divergencies between East and West ‘The Emer- 
gency Man” is a collection of stories. They lack 
something of the fiery concentration of his novels 


They are, one may guess, less the finished article than 
pages from the note-books of an adventurous intelli 
gence. The technique is sometimes faulty. Yet all 
the tales are moving, and they are adroit with pictorial 
emphasis. The best is not an Asiatic story, though it 
illustrates superstitions common to primitive races 
brown or white. It is a story of the lingering belief 
of witchcraft in the Basque country. Pére Griolet 
who tells it, one night in the Eastern Ghats, inter 
polates his delightful irrelevancies; and Mr. Candlet 
is the good Father’s sympathetic interpreter. ‘* The 
Emergency Man” heightens our regret for the un- 
timely end of Edmund Candler 
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JOHN-BARBARA. By 
Bodley Head; 7s. 6d.) 
In ‘‘ John-Barbara " you have the spectacle of an 
introspective personality at work. For that is what 
it amounts to, this careful record of the experiences 
of Naomi Lister alone in London. The mood in 
which she creates John-Barbara, an imaginary com- 
panion, is phantasy pure and simple. In human 
society, Naomi is consciously clever and charming 
She is taken to the bosom of a happy party of younger 
people, who admire her very much. You see that she 
finds compensation for her narrow circumstances in 
their admiration. She is a thirty-ish woman, who 
has lost her lover, and fallen into the poverty of a 
clerkship in a City office. She discovers and smiles 
at the humorous side of the office, and the bed-sitting- 
room, and again you sense that below the surface she 
is embracing her own bright, brave spirit. Whether 
Kathleen O’Brien meant it that way or not, it is these 
sub-conscious activities that make ‘ John-Barbara "’ 
a striking book. It will interest women, and it 
introduces a promising new writer to the public 


Kathleen O’Brien. (The 


THE BEATING WING. By E 
(Methuen; 7s. 6d.) 
‘The Beating Wing "’ has been written at white 
Prejudiced, exaggerated, crude, are words you 
may with reason apply to it; but there is a quality in 
it that compels you to read it with attention. It does 
not face broad economic issues, and it is intensely sub 
It is a tract for the times. The tale it tells 
is the tragedy of factory workers under a despicable 
owner. Labour is good, kind, and generous. Capital 
is contrasted as callous and spendthrift, grinding the 
faces of the poor. The motive is a plea for moderate 
The love interest running through it is 
tender and pathetic. Lights and shades are not to be 
found in Guy Schofield, and for all his effort at balance 
he fails to perceive it is possible that one class of 
Englishmen are not all and another 
entirely His story will set vou thinking 
which is, of course, Mr. Schofield’s intention. Sincerity 
is apt to develop a stvle of its own, and “ The Beating 


Guy SCHOFIELD 


heat 


jective. 


Socialism. 


angcls class 


worthless 


Wing "is trenchantly sincere 

THE MOVING HOUSE OF FOSCALDO By 
CHARLES CuHapwick. (Cassell: 7s. 6d.) 
The mechanical side of the Foscaldo affair is a 


very pretty piece of ingenuity. 
of Charles Chadwick and the 


The literary deftness 
imagination that has 


equipped him with an intricate plot make a pleasing 
combination. ‘‘ The Moving House of Foscaldo ”’ is a 
mystery story. It does not despise the scholarly touch, 
and knows how to apply it lightly to popular uses. 
It digs in the rich material of French history, material 
too little explored by our novelists. With this, it is 
quite modern, and furnished with the latest powers of 
the French detective. Gabas, the apache, is drawn to 
the heroic scale, a super-apache. That is done for 
excellent reasons that the story reveals in its own good 
time. It would not, perhaps, have been the worse 
for closer construction, and the author errs on the 
generous side with his descriptions ; but ‘‘ The Moving 
House of Foscaldo " is fresh and picturesque fiction. 


JOHN’S PENELOPE. By BARONESS ALBERT 
p'ANETHAN. (Stanley Paul; 7s. 6d.) 


There is a very good opening to “‘ John’s Penelope ” ; 
it would be hard to find a better. It is the scene at 
a marriage service where the bride says ‘‘ No ”’ instead 
of “ Yes."" We have all speculated on what would 
happen if that social bombshell were dropped in a 
fashionable London church, and now we know, because 
Baroness Albert d’Anethan gives us the complete 
Of course, it postulates something in the bride 
that the Baroness excuses, if she does not altogether 
overlook. Close will discover a_ certain 
self-absorption in the fair Penelope, and suspect her 
of being not quite as agreeable as we are asked to 
believe. The tug-of-war between her egotism and her 
John’s stupidity is a hard tussle. Penelope and her 
friends have the freedom of diplomatic circles, and 
they are involved in the great Japanese earthquake, 
which gives the Baroness the opportunity for dramatic 
removals necessary to wind up a romantic novel. 
‘ John’s Penelope ” will be popular at the libraries. 


story. 


observers 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


WITHERBY. 
Sierra Leone in History and Tradition. By 
Thompson. (15s. net.) 
The Diamond Trail: Among the Little-Known Bahian 
Diamond Fields. By Hugh Pearson. (12s. 6d. net.) 
CECIL PALMER. 
Waters. By James Murray. (7s. 6d 
MILLS AND BOON. 
Daffodil Alley. By Sophie Cole. (7s. 6d. net.) 
The Devil’s Jest. By Elizabeth Carfrae. (7s. 6d. net.) 
The Four Winds. By Sinclair Gluck. (7s. 6d. net.) 


F. W. Butt- 


Broken net.) 


PELICAN 


WIRELESS SETS 


A Free Demonstration in your own 
home, and without obligation to pur- 
chase, will prove to you that these Self- 
contained Sets are ideal for use in your 
town flat or country home. 


No aerial or earth required. 


Pelican sets can 
Lm be moved about 
freely to any 
room you wish. 
Pure reproduc. 
tion on their self- 
contained loud 
peaker was our 
first considera- 
tion in designing 
efficient 
and elegant sets. 


these 


Prices, Complete, 
and Ready for 
Use immediately 
they enter your 
home 
PELICAN TWO 
£19 5 O 
PELICAN THREE 
£24 0 0 
PELICAN FIVE 


(as illustrated) 
£40 0 0 


THE * PELICAN’ 


FIVE-VALVE ser 

Write (Dept. N) for Illustrated 

Brochure, with full details of all 
Pelican Sets 


Your home enter- 
tainer for the fes- 


Obtainable f eading Stores, Electrical tive season. 
Contractors and all Wirele ealers of Dance to the music 
repute. free ce Stra e any the ‘Peli *b 

of the e or the manufacturer e eas brings. 


CAHILL & CO., Ltd., NEYMAN ST- 


Telephone : Museum 9276. 


Parrs Ad 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


POSTAGE STAMPS: 565 Different, many of 
which rare ones, such +5 11 provisional Albania, 
9g magnificent Persian Coronation, 6 complete Crete, 
25 rare Central America, etc., 4/- only. Large 
current Illustrated Catalogue sent free on request. 
Selection sent on application. 


BELA SEKULA, SONNENHOF, LUCERNE (Switzerland 


yy) 


REAL HARRIS and LEWIS 


HIGH CLASS MATERIAL. AND 
TWEED: ARISTOCRAT OF ALLSPORTS WEAR, 
“ DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. 
SUIT-LENGTHS CUT TO ORDER. 
James St. Tweed Depot, 289, Stornoway SCOTLAND. 
Patterns and Prices on request stating shades desired. 


Sor 
XMAS 


Thousands of women have turned their backs on toil 
some sweeping and cleaning —yet their homes are 
cleaner than ever! There are no crumbs or threads on 
their dining-room carpet ; no hidden dirt in the easy chairs ; 
no dusty patches in the tolds of heavy curtains. And in 
the hall there’s not a sign of in-trodden dirt. Bedroom 
floors and hangings, too, are spotless 

These women use a “ Standard Vacuum Sweeper—the 
easiest and most simple to operate. It glides along; 
there’s no fatigue; no stooping; no kneeling. And its 
many useful attachments reach out to all the usually 
inaccessible places. There’s no climbing on chairs 
or standing on steps. It will clean the whol 
house in effortless fashion 

Send for FREE BOOKLET—" The Home of Leisure,” 
or if preferable we will arrange a FREE DEMON- 

STRATION IN YOUR HOME. 


Standard 


Telephones and Cobles Limited 
(Formerly Western Electric) 
Connaught House, Aldwych, London,W.C.2 

"Phone: Centra 5 (ro lin 
Branches: Glasgow, I a Hirm ony hester, 
Averpool and Dublin. 


FREE GIFT. 


This Suction Mop 


ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED. 


Chairman—Sik Henxy 


The following Hotels are reserved exclusively 
for the Winter Season: BERGUN, Kurhaus, 
MALOJA, Palace; MURREN, Palace des Alpes, 
Regina, Eiger, etc.; MORGINS, Grand Hotel 
PONTRESINA, Schloss, Park; SILS MARIA, 
Barblan; WENGEN, Belvedere. Plans of Hotels from 
Secretary, Dept. P.Y., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C. 1. 


THIS 


Christmas 
give 


Ideal 

FountainPen 
Pens irom 12/6. Pencils from 3/-. 
See the new Ripple Rubber Pens, 
and the Ripple Rubber Pencils with 
expanding tip and Rigid Lead. 
Of Stotioners and Jewellers. 
for“ The Fen 


ook Free from 


L. G. SLOAN, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 


for lines 


Waving at Home 


Hindes 
Hair Wavers 


re. 
| 
| 
fs KN SY SS SS 
ROY 
- VACUUM SWEEPER 
if 
_ 
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The Adventures of the Mustard Club 


/ 


Auction the Mustard Club 


The Baron de Beef (a picture of Sir Walter Scott is shown): 
‘““ Now, gentlemen, how much for this? A picture by Eatty of 
Sir Walter Scott, a former president of the Mustard Club. Sir 
Walter used to eat bread-and-butter sandwiches spread with 
mustard, not only because they were cheap, he being a Scotsman, 
but because they were good and kept him in fettle for his enormous 
output of novels. Shall we say 100 guineas—ten—fifteen ? Going 
at one hundred and fifteen guineas ’* (the hammer falls). Bought 
by Lord Bacon.) 


“ Lot No. 190. A bust of Signor Spaghetti in yellow bronze 
by Pepstein. Much better nourished than most ot Mr. Pepstein’s 
models. Unlike many of the pieces by this famous sculptor, the 
model does not suffer from indigestion, but enjoys a happy state 
of health, no doubt due to his liberal use of Mustard.” (Bought 
by Mr. Jaguar to be presented to Hyde Park.) 

“ Lot No. 191. ‘ Chef—Mixing Mustard,’ by Sir William 
Porken, R.A. What shall we say for this famous study in Essential 
Oils? Three hundred guineas ? Come now—the spoon work has 
been greatly admired. Four hundred? ‘Thank vou.” (Mr. 
Beetun, for the Worshipful Society of Master Cooks.) 


“That concludes the sale, gentlemen. ‘The proceeds will be 
employed in the public interest to encourage the regular use of 
Mustard and thus to improve the National digestion.” 


RULES of the 
MUSTARD CLUB 


tr. Every member shall on all 
proper occasions eat Mustard to 
improve his appetite and strengthen 
his digestion. 


2. Every member when physically 
exhausted or threatened with a cold, 
shall take refuge in a Mustard Bath. 


3. Every member shall once at 
least during every meal make the 
secret sign of the Mustard Club by 
placing the mustard-pot six inches 
from his neighbour's plate. 


4. Every member who asks for a 
sandwich and finds that it contains 
no Mustard shall publicly refuse to 
eat same 


5. Every member shall see that 
the Mustard is freshly made, and no 
member shall tip a waiter who forgets 
to put Mustard on the table. 


6. Each member shall instruct 
his children to “ ke p that schoolboy 
digestion ’’’ by forming the habit of 
eating Mustard. 


~ - — — 


JOIN THE MUSTARD CLUB! 


8.4.8. 
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THE WORLD OF THE KINEMA. 


BY MICHAEL OKMI 


SPECTACULAR FILM 
HERE is a tendency amongst the 
to belittle the spec 
rhey profess to see in it merely a dis 
comforting manifestation of wealth, just 
vast sums of dollars—there are generally dollars 


students of the Kinema”’ 
tacular film 


behind a super-film—translated into the terms of of his material, but also of his own ambition, let level 

the screen, and represented by thousands of supers him use all the rope allowed him. Personally, | 

tons of stucco and concrete, piles of priceless cos- think the clow of ‘“ Ben-Hur” an amazing achieve encounters 
tumes, and an unlimited supply of such beasts as ment, and | frankly admit that I was drawn by its ideal actors 
hould be required by the individual producer. These realism right into the sporting event of Antioch. 

earnest students seem to behold the achievements I was one with the crowd in that great, solidly con 


made possible by superlative financial backing 


through a haze of gold, and it annoys 


much. Of course it does But why not 
effort to brush the veil aside and enjoy oneself? I 


} 


am struck with the number of people who preface 


seem good to many eves 
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but exhibitors are wrong 


in thinking that a fore-knowledge of what the pt often, that 
factor because of its big spectacular moments, instead of 


ture cost is an influencing 

Shorn of this unfortunate halo of money, its there 
something exhilarating in Such an accusation could not be levelled against 
Ben-Hur,”’ 


not something splendid, 


earnest such scenes as the chariot 
the great tussle between the Triremes and the Pirates and of the 
would seem 
almost exclusively on the high lights of his scenario ; 


in the same production 
so many 


them very array of chariots, each 
thrilling with all the rest 


make an 


rhe screen is the legitimate home of spectacle, 
and if the producer can keep a firm grip not only 


structed arena, gaping with all the rest at the fine the 
with its team of four, 


straining horse-flesh and 
uunding the hairpin bend 


race in Ben-Hur,”’ or 


to that wide sweep of the hero's 
the careening chariots unless that 
Yet | had the advan 


strong enough to hold its own. One feels, far too 


Having found his ideal 


the plot has been devised or adapted 


such moments being a collateral issue of the story. 


in which the episodes of the galleys 
arena are essential; but in this case it 
as if the producer had concentrated 


against their brilliancy the rest fades to a rather dull 


scenario,’ the producer 


another difficulty, that of finding the 


It is astonishing how easily even 


admirable artists can become submerged by the big 
billows of spectacle, or, as the Americans call them, 
suspense scenes.”’ This same suspense gen- 
erally emanates from the situation itself, not from 
or heroine’s position in that situation 


hero or heroine possess a px rsonality so 


arresting that it o’ertops the highest peaks of sen- 


all appreciation with the unspoken words Oh, tage in that I could watch that Olympic struggle sational turmoil Such artists are few and far 
ves, all very well, but !*’ thus losing much beauty from every angle, get close to its passions and its between America can boast a supremely vital 
and much relaxation from the sober commonplac meaning—for this one and that merely a trial of skill artist in Douglas Fairbanks; Germany has the great 
of a workaday world and speed, for others a deadly duel in which revenge Emil Jannings; France a_ lesser-known artiit—at 
Doubtless, this fastidious and slightly precious and hatred wielded a whip of thorns I care not least, to us—Jean Angelo, who stood out head and 
attitude of mind towards the spectacular film is at all whether Mr. Niblo sat in a tower directing by shoulders above a seething mob in a piratical affair, 
greatly fostered by an unhappy form of publicity wireless, nor whether he had forty cameras or on based on the life of one Surcouf, a corsair Ramon 
which insists on the moneys spent in launching some hundred and _ forty But | am very glad he had Novarro does extremely well as the Prince of Hu 
particular film. Such details are matters of interest all he needed to achieve such remarkable results but in the hand-to-hand mélée on board the noble 
for the backers and investors, not for the filmgoer Only one of all his many cameras outran discretion Roman trireme, our breathless interest has little 
They cannot and do not enhance the etfect or the popu ind that was the one that shot the oncoming time to waste on the Jewish slave in the hold: and 
larity of any film, and they certainly can undermi chariots from a hole in the ground, apparently, thus in the chariot race a clever trick has supplied him 
its appeal For there are more earnest students of giving the effect of flying steeds that might well with the only team of white steeds in order to catch 
the film about than is generally believed, and th h belonged to Apollo, the Sun god, but never our eyt Here Mr. Bushman, who plays Ben-Hur's 
fastidiousness is much offended by such blatance t the earthbound i teers of Antioch. But Roman adversary, rises to greater heights in a sem- 
which is a pity. On the other hand, the g 1 folk surely, every enthusiast iy be permitted one mis blance of such furious hatred that it does leap out 
who are not earnest, but just want to enjoy tl tak at us now and then above the thunder of the race 
selves, are never brought into the kinema by th \ graver error on Mr. Niblo’s part, and one into Were I a producer of spectacular films, I should 
knowledge that the film they are to ost a for which many producers of spectacular films are apt underline the name of Francis Bushman 
tune. I cannot remember being told on any occa to fall, is the lack of balance between the human Admitted, then, that the perfect spectacular 
sion to go and see a production because of the money side of the story and the purely spectacular scenes film is rare and difficult of achievement, that is no 
value it represents, nor have I heard an opinion col he fate of Ben-Hur as an individual, his loves, his reason to dismiss it as popular stuff’’ or under 
oured by the fact that the picture under discussion hates, his sufferings, dwindle to a thing of small value its meaning fo roll back the centurie to 
was terribly expensi\ lam, however, quite prepared importan comparet with the two great and, to a bring the wide spaces of the earth to the screen 
to admit that many exhibitors believe their patrons certain degree impersonal conflicts of the story and to spur our customary jog-trot with tre- 
to be such hopeless victims of the worship of Mammor Worse than that, much the intervening traffic is mendous movement, tremendous conflict (even if 
that a bad picture will seem good if it be only suffi devitalised because the scenario is obviously working we only share in it mentally), these are things 
ciently gilded by publicity Man bad pictures up to some great scéne-a-f ind the story is not worth doing 


Season 1926-27. 


10 minutes from Monte Carlo 


MENTON 


Opened October / st. 


40 minutes from Nice 


Central 


In large Sunny Gard 


Modern. Spacious 
One of Mentone’s Finest Hotels, 


Sou } 
Sixty Suites, all Self-contained 


and Attendance Hotels 


Well-known Best - class 
English Family Hotel. 


Hotel d’ Orient | Fascinating Sea and 
and Angleterre. | Mountain 


Endless Attractions 


len—tfull | Casino, Opera, etc. Best 
International Tennis. Golf. 
, Enchanting Excursions. 
Motor Car. Renowned Cuisine | Finest Climate. 


For all Particulars apply to 
their respective Managers 


Resort. 


Superior 
see Situations. 


Hotel de 


Venise. 


Central. 


greatly enlarged in 1924, ha 
now 200 South Rooms -§ 


Baths. Noted Cuisine. l.arge 


Sunny Garden 


Hotel Astoria. 


Latest Installations. Splendid situation 


Superb Sea Views. Close to Promenade. 


Hotel des Anglais. 
Open all the year. 
Sea Front — Full South — Sunny Garden. 
Entirely Renovated Every Room has RKun- 


Louvre. 
Central. 
Adjoining Public Gardens through great 
Palm Avenue. 


Hotel Méditerranée. 
Quite Central. 


In Large, Quiet Garden. 


Motor Service to and from Casino and Trains. 


M. Prop. J. Trepp. 


Extremely Comfortable. First class Restaurant.J™9g Water Hot and Cold Private | Close to Casino. Entirely renovated. Fuil Ke-decorated. Many Suites all seli-con 
First class Bath Rooms South. Spacious Modern Renowned [tained. Up-to-date Hotel. Superior Cuisine 
Ch. Duringer, M. Prop Restaurant. Tennis. Garage. Cuisine. Tennis Terms Moderate. Tess Madero. 
Menton & Midi Sea Front) Regina—Sea Front. | Royal & Westminster. Hotel du Pare. 
Well-known Family Hot Entirely Ren Central. Sea Front. ae — 7 a 
vated. Running Water (H. & C Suites | Running Water throughout. Private Bath- ia aii Weilies Maia Facing Casino & Public Gardens. 
re- rooms Sunny Garden facing Sea front Suites Full South Modern Family Hotel 
Re . t Attractive Public Rooms. Renowned Cuisine Large Garden. Full South All comforts 
VU. Proprietor: G. de Smet P. Ulrich, M. Prop. M. Prop. J, B. Hegen TERMS MODERATE. 
Atlantic & Malte. Hotel National. Hotel Beau-Rivage. {Britannia & Beau Site 
Central Rather Elevated. Sea Front 
ery ymlortabie, vet erate. 100 Sout uated in (rar ‘ull th, f 
Rooms Running Water 20 Baths acellent Cooking. Very attractive Modern Hotel with all latest I sea round by large Sunny Garde 
Fine Garden and Views improvements 100 Rooms with Running Water Central 
Centre of Town in Pleasant Garden. Heating Penn Garave Auto Bu 


G. H. Sewell. 


Balmoral Hotel-Sea Front 
Central. 
Enlarged and Renovated during Summer, 1923 


Running Water (H. & C.) in all bed and dress- 
ing-rooms. Private Bath Rooms (self-con 
tained). Dining Room facing Sea Front 


Garden. Renowned Cuisine 


Hotel Annonciata 
AND RESTAURANT, MENTON, 


French Riviera 
Highest and Sunniest Situation. 730 ft. alt 


Funicular free to Residents 


P. Ravon. M. Prop 


Des Ambassadeurs. 
Central. 
Renowned Family Hotel. Entirely Kenovated. 
Running Water. Many Private Bath Rooms 


Every Room with Balcony Full South 
Garden situated in the pleasantest part of 
Mentone. Excellent ¢ king. Moderate terms 


A. Siegrist, M_ Proprieto- 


Cecil—Sea Front. 
Sunny & Sheltered 
GARAVAN BAY. 


Small, up-to-date 


The very best, vet modera‘e 


« 
€. 
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LIGHTor DARK 
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BARCLAYS 


A good tip next time you have a thirst: You 
name the brand, and let your thirst name the 
colour. Name Barclays Lager, and— light or 
dark — you'll be on the drink that never fails. 
All-British! Real Lager! Always true to form! 


LAGER 


Light or Dark... The Drink for every kind of Thirst 
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THE 
RADIO NOTES. 

” is well known that sounds of every description, 

no matter what their source, are transmitted to 
the human ear by waves in the air, and the problem 
of producing a perfect loud-speaker consists of 
devising an apparatus that will set up sound-waves 
in the atmosphere that are in all respects a faithful 
reproduction of those set up by the original source 
of the sound 

An instrument that will accomplish this is the 

R.K. ’* loud-speaker—the invention of Mr. Chester 
Rice and Mr. Edward Kellogg, and manufactured 
by the British Thomson Houston Company—which 
reproduces speech and music so faithfully that it is 
almost impossible to distinguish between the repro 
duction and the original 

The RIK loud-speaker misses nothing and 
distorts nothing. It brings out fully and faithfully 
every note of the original, the lower tones and the 
very high tones, and preserves the light and shack 
ind the perfect balance of all the tones of the original 
rendering 

For the purpose of setting in motion the waves 
in the air by which the sound is conveyed to our 
ears, a plain paper cone is made use of. The cone 
is sO supported and actuated that it moves as a 
whole in a surrounding baffle-plate, this baffle-plate 
preventing loss of radiation of sound through cir 
culation of air, the method of support and actuation 
rendering it free to respond to impulses of any 
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its electrical supply from the mains by means of the 
usual flexible cord and plug, made to fit the standard 
lamp-holder or wall-socket 

The “ R.K.”’ loud-speaker will operate on either 
alternating or direct current, and in this form can 
be used with practically any existing receiving-set 
of good quality, having one stage of low-frequency 
amplification that is free from distortion 

Among other interesting applications of this 
instrument may be mentioned the Panatrope, an 
instrument in which the indentations of an ordinary 
gramophone record are converted into electrical 
impulses and reproduced as sound by the “ R.K 
loud-speaker with results that are undoubtedly a 
great advance in the gramophone art. Other applica 
tions, such as Public Address Systems, Band Repeaters, 
and the Talking Film, are being actively developed, 
and for all of these the Rice Kellogg loud-speaker 
possesses inherent advantages over any other form 
that exists to-day 


A decidedly novel departure in the construction 
of radio sets is displayed in the Langham ‘* Diamond 
Clear’ receiver, which is enclosed in a cabinet not 
of mahogany or oak, as customary, but in a case 
of plate-glass through which all of the component 
parts and their neat wiring may be seen clearly 
Front, back, ends, and the top—all are of glass neatly 
clamped and bolted together, and mounted on a 
base of polished ebonite and mahogany 

The up-to-date circuit used in the apparatus 


under good conditions, a number of other stations 
may be brought in at good strength on the toud 
speaker. The five-valve model (two high-frequency, 
detector, and two low-frequency valves) is highly 
selective, and is capable of receiving all British and 
Continental stations on the loud-speaker. At ten 
miles from the nearest broadcasting the set will 
operate at loud-speaker strength without any aerial 
or earth connections 

In addition to the models mentioned above, 
“ Langham Radio "’ also produce a four-valve port 
able receiver, completely self-contained (including 
the loud-speaker) in attaché-case style. With this 
portable set, costing thirty guineas, any local station 
and Daventry also may be received anywhere ia 
England on the loud-speaker. 


Everyone should note that Tuesday, Nov. 30, is 
the opening day of the Christmas Market, Spring 
Garden Galleries, Admiralty Arch, S.W., which is 
the chief feature of ‘Our Week” in aid of the 
Extension Appeal Fund for the Elizabeth Garrett 
Anderson Hospital, as, apart from helping the good 
cause, it will also be an opportunity for purchasing 
all kinds of useful and ornamental Christmas presents 
During the three days the Market is open various 
entertainments will be provided. On the first day 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt and Mrs. Nigel Playfair are 
organising one variety show, and Mr. Frederick 
Ranalow a second. On the second day short con- 


frequency or intensity The natural frequency of makes the set highly selective, and the various broad certs are being arranged by Mrs. Hopkinson and 
vibration of the cone is very low in the audible sound casting stations may be separated and tuned-in Major Fletcher Moulton Princess Arthur of Con- 
range, so that it does not distort the sounds that it with the greatest ease Ihe Langham receiver is naught is to perform the opening ceremony at 3 p.m. 
reproduces made in tour models, employing from two to five on Nov. 30 Another important feature of “ Our 
The equipment, as the B.T.H. Company manu valves respectively It is interesting to note that Week" in aid of the Extension Fund is the Ball 
factures it for wireless purposes nsists of the loud the two-valve model gives as good and clear repro- on Dec. 2, at 12, Carlton House Terrace, by per 
speaker, complete with its amplifier, and utilises duction as does the five-valve model—the additional mission of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Guinness. Tickets 
B.T.H. valves especially designed for the purpos« valves of the latter serving only to increase the are obtainable from the Appeal Secretary, Lady 
In homes or other buildings fitted for electri range The two-valve set costs /21 §5s., and is a Acworth, E.G.A. Hospital, 144, Euston Road, N.W 
light, no accumulator or dry cells are required to first-class instrument for the reception of the local or the Secretary, Spring Gardens Galleries, Admiralty 
energise these valves, as the set is arranged to take station and Daventry; but in certain localities, and Arch, S.W.1 
> | distilled 
bottled in otland 
By Appointment CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO., 
Cres Distitters, 
MARVELLOUS PREPARATION DO} use 
Softens Hard Water. 1 3 6 
Invaluable for LAUNDRY and Domestic Purposes. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito and other Insect Bites. 
Cleans Plate, Jewellery, and Carpets. = 
Price 14 per Bottle. 
SCRUBB’S MEDICATED TOILET PAPER . 
Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. e 
HAVANA CIGARS ki 
Also 
H MACKINLAY’S V.O.B. i 
1S NOT ON THE BAND 
1T IS NOT A GENUINE 
Vernet -les- Bains is situated at an altitude 
of 2,150 feet and is well protected 
AVOID SPURIOUS IMITATI 
pa . . 
AT. ONS. from winds : possesses a sunny, 
The Havana Cigar and Tobacco Factories, Ltd. mild and dry climate. Treatment 
—_ at all seasons 


HOT 
SULPHUR 
SPRINGS 


for Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Bron- 
chitis, Nervous & General 
Weakness, Anemia, Convales- 
cence, Up-to-Date Baths in direct 
communication with first-class Hotels. 
Casino, Orchestra, Tennis, etc. English 


Church and Club, Excursions, Trout Fishing. 
Illustrated English brochure from Management, Etablisse- 
ment Thermal, VERNET-LES-BAINS (Pyr. Or.), FRANCE : or 
from the Office, Frangais du Tourisme, 56, Haymarket, S.W., 


and ‘all Tourist Agencies. 


| 
| 

| 

| The Enemy of , 
O 
4 
1 ine 

UJ NY. D E R 

Rheumatism, 
~~~ Siatica, Gout etc. 
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TAILORING 


Established 1785. 


By 
appointment 


The one house in the 
United Kingdom that supplies 
exclusively Men's outfitting re- 
quirements—all under one roof, 


HOSIERY 
HATS 
OVERCOATS 
BOOTS 


TRAVEL 
GOODS 


Gieves 


& 


21 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. ra 
EDINBURGH. 120 PRINCES ST. 
PLYMOUTH. 63 GEORGE ST. 
LIVERPOOL. 14 LORD ST 


The HP 


Jol 


EFINED, smooth - running and 

silent, with a brilliant road _per- 
formance.” This sums up owners’ opinions 
of the 18/50 h.p. Crossley Six. A de- 
lightful car to drive, responding to every 
mood. From 3 to 60 m.p.h. on top 
with perfect smoothness and absence of 
vibration. Effortless steering. Perfect 
four-wheel brakes. 


Ask also for 


details of the 


Full equipment. Ample room for five. 


14 h.p. Distinctive, beautifully finished coach- 

C leas work. Designed, built and tested to 
rossiey take its place as the Ideal British Six. 
from 


5-seater Touring Car £675 
Fabric Saloon - £720 
Enclosed Limousine £875 
Enclosed Landaulette £895 


£350 


a a 


The 


Crosley Six” Enclosed Limousine 


CROSSLEY MOTORS LTD., MANCHESTER 


London Showrooms and Export Dept. 4041, Conduit St., W. 1 


| 


Ask please for Ghree Ghrees 


I notice that serious 
players always smoke 
“Three Threes.”’ They 
realise that the steadiness 
of their nerves depends 
on the purity and mild- 
ness of their cigarettes. I 
agree with them. 


STATE €XPRESS 


Plain or rk Tipped 


CIGARETTES 
20 for I’ 


| 4 
th | 
uly 
n. ‘ Af, < 
r 
ts } 
| \ 
| \ 
€ ) 
Ifer 
¥ 
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THE 
THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN BURMA. 


Continued from Page 1040, 

The methods by which slavery has been eradicated 
from various parts of the British Empire would make 
a romantic story, and I believe a book relating to such 
problems in Africa is to be expected. Where a system 
is deeply planted in the institutions of a country it is 
obviously difficult to uproot it without 
dislocation 


causing social 
Slaves, especially if they have been kindly 
treated, often have a strong objection to being emanc ju 
pated, particularly if they old and have neither 
the health nor the means to support themselves 

In Borneo, where of a cruel kind had to 
be by Raja Brooke’s Government in Sarawak, 
the problem dealt with very cleverly without 
any unpopular legislation. Simply, the status and 
rights of slaves were unostentatiously improved, while 


are 


slavery 
faced 
was 


at the same time the obligations and responsibilities 
of owners were made increasingly troublesome. In a 
short while, slave-owning became an expensive nuisance 


died out 
A similar policy seems to have succeeded in Burma 
in the slave-holding district of Putao, which was taken 


and 


over in 1914. In the Hukawng, a much wilder area, 
another method was used, and it is to be adopted 
the rriangk too. Here the country has never 


been entered by Europeans, except by Young in 1902, 
and by Captain Green, of the Burma Rifles, in 
First, the country be entered by small columns 
A register of slaves will be prepared, which will become 
a sort of ‘‘ Domesday Book Slave will 
liberally compensated, and not be 
treated in the haggle that they will institute 
certificates will then be 


1926 
will 
-owners be 
will ungenerously 
Release 


issued to all slaves, and those 


who continue to reside in the country will receive 
their emancipation as a free gift from the British 
Government rhis will prevent a general exodus, 
which is to be feared where half or two-thirds of the 
population are in a state of slavery. Such was the 
procedure in Hukawng, and presumably it will be the 
same in the friangle’’; but it is hoped that a 
mule road will be cut through the heart of the country, 
so that movement will be encouraged, which will 


prevent the area from relapsing again into the seclusion 
it has so jealously guarded 
That, briefly, is the work undertaken 
good work, 
sutler 
rhe 
and if he 


about to be 
and it isa 
Sir Hare 
ging it 
Barnard, 


in Upper Burma this Christmas, 
work 
brin 
by Mr 


a great work, a Christian ourt 
is to be congratulated upon 


measure 


about 


will be carried out 


ILLUSTRATED 


is successful the emancipation of the “ 
pass off without incident 
licate operations like this are skilfully managed by the 
tact and devotion of frontier officers that the writing of 
a page of our Imperial History is apt to be overlooked. 
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Tr tle ’’ Seott (Elgin), 1 I Bridge (Colchester), W Kirkman (Hereford), J € 
lriangle will Kruse (Ravenscourt Park), | W Smedley (Oldham), W H Terry 
ut it is precisely when de- (Cricklewood), Senex (Darwen), R P Nicholson (Crayke), E J Gibbs 
(East Ham), and KR BN (Tewkesbury); and of No. 399: from 
LW Cafferata (Farndon), J Barry Brown (Naas), J Hunter (Lei 


cester), J 
Watson (Masham), 
Burgess (St. Leonards-on-Sea), 
and J PS (Cricklewood). 


B Beresford (Chapel-e 
S Caldwell (Hove), A 


n-le-Frith), C B S (Canterbury), C H 
Edmeston (Worsley), H 


G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham), 


CHESS oF PropLem No. 3990.—By Cuaries H. Battey. 
BLACK 
To for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strani, W.C.2 I i to K wed , Anything. 
: accordingly 
J Watrer Russett (City of London Chess Club We offer both 
yourself and Mr. Herbert Jacobs our sincere apologies for the Although the position is crowded, the solution is almost self- 
unaccountable liberties unconsciously taken with your names in evident, and presents itself to a very casual inspe: a The pins 
our last issue and interferences, however, are interesting, and Black's defence 
against cooks by P to Q Kt 6th, is worthy of note. The great difficulty 
: f fi line ‘up my has been to prevent dual and triple mates, which accounts to a large 
rv on of finding vo s dard of « 
extent for the ungainliness of the position. 
Joun HANNAN a irgh, N.Y In your comments on No. 3989 
you do not appear t » give full value either to Black's defensive CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Bish Pp, the Game played at Chicago in the Western Championship Tournament, 
> ERESFORD (Chapel-en-le rith) our proposec solution of prize was aw irded 
No. 3990 is met by 1 P to Kt 6th, after which there is no mate (Queen's Pawn Opening.) 
waite (Mr. (Mr. W wire (Mr. P.)  srack (Mr. W 
The - 1. P toQ 4th Kt to K B 3rd Black's last reply, who probably 
ability ‘of the if 2. Kt to K B 3rd P to Q 4th overlooked its immediate conse 
3. Bto Kt sth P to B 3rd quences 
: 5. @ Kt to Q 2nd P to K 3r 19. B to B 4th K to R sq 
BLACK 6 P to K 4th P takes I 20. R takes B 
Kt takes P B to K 2nd 
8. Btakes Kt Kt takes B 
9. Kttakes Kt (ch)B takes Kt play, 
yf Y to. B to Q 3rd Yto R 4th the pressure of the attack by 4 
Y/0. / slight sacrifice of material 
In the whole range of tl Q take R 
Ys Yj openings kno 1 move so | ~ 
Z 22. Kt to Kt 6 (ch) K toR 
7 the © is to go to K R 4th, she has 
an tion where dhe and | = takes B K takes Kt 
Y Z P to K Kt 4th K to R and 
Z Ui, once she is shut out from that “p > 
ZY Z / takes | Q to B sth 
resour the time wasted ir 5 , 
Sepiiy ee . extricating her usually makes the 6. K to R ag R to K B sq 
YY Z end easily predictable. __ 27, Rto K Kt sq QR to K sq 
4 28. Rto Kt 4th Q to B 8th (ch) 
299. Kto Kt 2nd =P to K R 4th 
2 OtoB to o. R te 4 K 
to Kt ard P to K Kt 3rd 
CH Y , Uy 13 KR R to K sp BtoQ 2nd 31. P takes P (ch) K to Kt 2nd 
14. Ktto K sth KR toQ sq 32. to K sth (ch) R to B 3rd 
“a7 Lhd 7 4/7 Completing the mischief of his | 33. QO to B 7th (ch) Resigns 
tenth move wQ s 
, pom The last portion of the game 
4 15 Kt to Kt B to K znd White, and presents a combina 
Y A 4 Y R to K 5th Q to B 2nd tion of vigour with elegance, that 
4 17,0 to Kand P to K B 4th fully justified its choice by Mr 
Ui = Y Uy 18. R takes K I F. I. Marshall for the first place 
SOA Taking prompt advanta f the brilliancy competitior 
| takower took the first, and Mr. F. D. Yates the second. 
WHITI International Tournament at Ghent, which did not, how 
Wh to pla ind mate in three moves a large or representative gathering of chess masters, 
< A second edition of that excellent little book, “ Chess Sacrifices 
RRE S 1 rF Propiem No. 3988 r ived fr and Traps by Alfred Emer (F. Hollings, Great Turnstile, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea), Georse F Heath (Spokane. \ Holborn, W.( s. 6d.), having been called for, the author has 
1 E Housema ( utim Charles Wi g (i ' tak the opp ity not onl { thoroughly revising the text, but 
and Horace E McFarland (St. Louis, M iN ) of adding fr iterial drawn from up-to-date sources. A selection 
Walrond (Haslingde H Bureess (St. I urd S of brilliant gan from the most t tournaments forms the bulk 
na Newburgh, N.Y ind es Willit Philade!p matter, a 1 special pr mence 18 g1 to the merous delight- 
3090 f VG Wa 1 (Haslingde Barr binati which Alekhine has made his name 
ia no H Burgess (St. Leonard s fa d the last few yea A place should be found for so 
charming ever lover's librar 


Burn 
Val es 


cost 


com 
with 


Or, indeed, any old type of receiver ? 
the benefits of modern broadcast. 


Deu /, 


Te yOu receiving 1926 transmission 
on a 1922 receiver ? 


If so you 


Wireless has 


are missing all 
made such 


tremendous strides that anything like the full enjoyment of 
listening-in can only be experienced with the aid of an up-to-date 


set. 


Burndept receivers are the superlative in wireless. 


The 


Burndept Ethophone-Three, for instance, is an instrument for 
home use that is simple to operate, efficient, gives perfect 
loud speaker reception and reproduction of speech 
and music, and has change-over switch for reception of your 


local station or Daventry without any change of coils. 


also be adjusted to receive any wave length. 


icpt Super 


and cotls 


£18 


Best 


results 


d in conjune 
Loud Speaker 


are assured if u 


A THREE-VALVE BROADCAST RECEIVER 


tron with a Bur 


It can 


ndept Ethovox' 


Head Offices and Factory 


BLACKHEATH 


BURNDEPT 


WIRELESS LIMITE 


LONDON, S.E.3 
AGENTS AND BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


full 


of 


Send for 
particulars 


this intercsting 
model, or asi 
your dealer to 


demonstrate tt 


London Oftices and Showrooms 


15, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W 
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VITAL AND 
EXCLUSIVE N°2 


FEATURES IN 
THE NEW 
Viva-tonal COLUMBIA 


F gramophone music lacks any of the inner detail of 
the original music, it is not a faithful reproduction. 
The scientific principles applied in the new Viva-tonal 

Columbia secure the reproduction of detail never hitherto 
made audible in gramophones. The Viva-tonal Columbia 
thus gives you music detail no other gramophone can yield. 
Look at these photographs for proof. Note the bald out- 
line of the old-fashioned gramo- 
phone, the slightly increased 
detail in the 1923-1926 standard, 
and the amazing wealth of 
detail revealed by the new 1927 
Viva - tonal Columbia ...... 
Remember, too, that this new 
scientific gramophone, in | 
addition, has increased the exist- 19251936 gramphone music, showing how the sound 
ing musical range of gramo- scree 
phones to 6 octaves of even 
response—a further 50 per cent. 
advance in itself. 


Sound photographs of 1920 gramophone music, 


1927 “ Viva-tonal” music—with an astounding and 
unprecedented wealth of musical details These souvd- 
pressure phot graphs seve taken during one-twentieth 


of a second of music 


Columbia 


The ONLY gramophone Giving Even Response throughout its ENTIRE Musical Range. 


The New 1927 
Scientific 
Gramophone 


INVITATION. 


Special invitation to Free 
Demonstration, without 
obligation, at your nearest 


Prices from £4 15s. 
to £25. Model illus- 


trated is console (Hori- 
zontal Grand) No. 156 
(Mahogany) £22 10s 


Dealer, with Art Cata- 
logue of the Viva-tonal 
Columbia, post free, on 
application to Columbia, 
102 - 108, Clerkenwell 
Road, London, E.C, |. 


le 
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| GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS 
SWISS WINTER SPORTS. 


DISENTIS! DISENTIS! 


Grisons; alt. 3,800 ft.; Orchestra, 
Skating, Curling and Tobogganing. 

Journey & Extra 

Resorts Hotels Ist week weeks 

from from 
DISENTIS . . Disentiserhof {12 7 6 £4 4 0 
ENGELBERG . Sonnenberg . 1015 0 3 18 6 
FLIMS . . .Grand. . . 12 2 6 410 0 
FLIMS . Segnes or Candrian 11 11 0 318 6 
KANDERSTEG . Park Gemmi 1 2 6 320 
LAC DE JOUX Grand . . . 8 8 O 210 6 
PONTRESINA . Rosatsch . bb 0 415 6 
ST. MORITZ . Belvedere. . 1410 6 5 6 6 
|| SILVAPLANA . Engadinerhof 1315 0 410 0 
|| WENGEN . . Falken. . . 11126 440 
ADELRODEN . Grand Regina 1110 0 415 6 
| ADELBODEN . Victoria . . 10 2 6 376 
| BEATENBERG . Regina Palace 10 7 6 376 
BEATENBERG. Silberhorn . 910 0 210 6 
| CHAMONIX de Paris . . 712 6 217 6 
CHAMPERY Dent du Midi 1017 0 313 0 
GRINDELWALD Alpenruhe . 1017 6 313 0 
GRINDELWALD Schweizerhof 11 8 6 
GRINDELWALD! GRINDELWALD!! 


Have you ever heard the sleigh bells jingling 
in this moonlit valley, where the virgin snows 
and glistening crystals await you ? 

Rooms booked in London; plans of hotels 
on application. Early booking is advised 
NICE & SAN REMO TOURS 
Including Travel, Hotel, meals en route to Nice, or 
San Remo; gratuities, transfers, escorts and Auto 

Tours as stated 
10 Days Tour to Nice, including Auto 
Tours to Mentone-Monte Carlo 
Grasse & Cannes 
17 Days Tour to Nice, Lelie ling Auto, 
ours to Mentone-Monte Carlo 
Grasse, Peira Cava & Cannes- 


St. Raphael £14196 
10 Days Tour to San Remo, including 

Auto Tours to Roja Valley, Triora & 

Bajardo £12196 
17 Days Tour to San Remo, includ ng 


Auto Tours to Roja Valley, Driora 
Bajardo, Nice & Monte Carlo £16160 


For Escorted Tours to Paris, Round Italy, 

Montreux, Lugano, Italian Lakes, Motor 

Tours in North Africa and Cruises to 

Mediterranean and West Indies, apply for 
Booklet 76— 


74, WIGMORE ST., W.1 
"Phone : Langham 3382 
Manchester : 12, VICTORIA STREET 


LLOYD'S 
= EUXESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 


Without the use of Soap, Water or Brush 
Put a Tube in your Kit Bag. 


fthe ORIGIN 


AL and 


Hairdressers, & 

Wholesale onl, 

R HOVENDEN & SONS, I 
ty } } 


HKerners Stree: 


The Great new Ski-ing Centre of the | 


THE ILLUS 
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RELIABLE 


FURS 


Intending purchasers of Furs 
are strongly advised to inspect 
our stock before coming to a 
final decision. Practically every 
garment we offer for sale is 
worked on the premises by 
our own highly skilled furriers 
from carefully selected skins. 
By handling the skins from the 
raw, we detect and reject all 
inferior pelts, and at the same 
time eliminate all intermediate 
profits, and therefore claim with 
the utmost confidence that the 
values we offer are absolutely 
unbeatable. The shape illus- 
trated is a typical example of the 
many handsome and becoming 
fur coats we have now in stock. 


A LUXURIOUS FUR THEATRE OR 
RESTAURANT WRAP worked from 
selected Siberian Sable dyed Kolinski 
skins with new roll collar and revers ; 
line i crépe-de-Chine and Oriental 
border 


price 250 ans. 


In natural grey Russian Squirrel 
from 150 

In mink dyed Squirrel from 98 Gns. 

In natural mink from 325 Gns. 


Debenham 
& Freebody. 


Wigmore Street, 
(Cavendish Square) London, W 1 


UNCANNY 
TALES. 


“The Tatler” 


is running a series of true 
experiences for which there 
is no normal explanation, and 
which provide thinking read- 
ing for all who are interested 
in the psychic and the unseen. 


Do not fail to get a copy. 
1/- Every Wednesday. ] 


The most delicious Sauce 
GOODALL, 


Yorkshire 


D. 
Per 
Bottle. 


in the World. 


BACKHOUSE & CO, -+- LEEDS, 


Those First Grey Hairs 
appear just 

Tria! Phial 
<— here 1 
Touch them up wit 


TATCHO-TONE 


Medical Gt uaranty w tht 46 
orcire Tone G t wrt 2 


FOSTER CLARKS 


THE BEST AND 
CREAMIEST CUSTARD 


Sir W. H. BAILEY ACO Le 


ALBION WORKS. G4ALFORD 


Let the “Big Six” Help You 
When You Go To Paris 


T the Paris offices of “The Illustrated London 


“The” 


ing 


Taitbout, 
fortable reading- 
copies of all the “* 
read. 
gladly be 


amusements, shops, 


News,” ‘The Sketch,” ‘The Sphere,” 
latler,” Eve,” “ The Illustrated Sport- 
ind Dramatic News,” 13 and 1s, Rue 
3oulevard des Italiens, there is a com- 
room where current and back 
sig Six”’ publications may be 
In addition, and information will 
given free »f charge on hotels, travel, 
and the despatch of packages 
to all countries throughout the world. 


advic 


Thorncliffe Ironworks, Near Sheffield. 
Established 1793. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS 
OF HEATING APPARATUS. 


Telaphowe 1300, 
Two Lines, 


BRANCH OFFICES 


LONDON :—Brook House, ro12, Walbrook, B.C. 
MANCHESTER :—Grosvenct Building, Deansgate 
LIVERPOOL Lord Suet, W. 
SHEFFIBLD Moorhead 


HAIR TINT 


tints grey or faded hav 
any natural shade de 
sired—brown, dark 
brown, light-brown or 
black. It is permanent 
and washable, has no 
grease, and does not 
burn the hair It is 
used by over a million 
people. Medical certificate accompanies each 
bottle Of all Chemists, Stores and Hair- 
dressers. 2/6 or direct :— 


WINDES, Ltd., 69, Parker Street, Kingsway, Londen. 


— — 


REDS 


ASTHMA 
RE 


Gives quick relief from ier 
Catarrh, Colds, etc. 
4/6 a tin at all chemists. 


(-oddard & Sens, Station Street, Lewester 


Clement D the County of Londo Tue Tu 
lov. 27, 1 d-Class Mat 
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